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READERS WRITE 





"Not God’s Truth” 

Congratulations on your splendid edito- 
rial, “Not God’s Truth at All” (PATH- 
FINDER, April 8). It is this type of work 
which will help preserve our cherished 
American democracy, 

Harry M. Levine 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


"U. S. Balkans” 

In behalf of the household goods moy- 
ing people, let me thank you sincerely for 
your article, “U. S. Balkans—The Growth 
of Trade Wars Between the States,” ap- 
pearing in your April 8th issue. Surely 
it is time that the publishers used their 
voice to call attention to this awful situ- 
ation. We household movers are a most 
unlucky element; we have to buy tags in 
nearly all the states in which we operate, 
though such operation may be infrequent. 

L. R. Burnham, President 
Georgia Household Goods Movers Ass’n. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
* - 

Practically all the arguments for and 
against state tariffs—or restrictions on in-. 
terstate trade—apply to national tariffs 
and other trade hindrances. The revenue 
we receive from importers who pay du- 
ties is offset by the fines we pay for ship- 
ping goods into other countries . . . Tar- 
iffs and other trade barrier are made pos- 
sible by prejudice against foreigners and 
residents of other states. 

Owen H. Barnhill 
Ashland, Ore. 


Muscles, Mechanics and a Plaintive Cry 

Your cleverly written editorial efttitled 
“The Body Restful,’ which appeared in 
your April 8 issue, has been noted. We 
appreciate the publicity you have given 
our product and thank you. 

Our Educational Director, however, has 
called to our attention that you have mis- 
stated, probably in error, the wording of 
our advertisement ... You report that we 
make the appealing injunction “Exercise 
While You Rest” ... That is not our 
appeal... 

Our specific claim for this executive 
chair is first that it qualifies as a correct 
posture chair, and second that its pecu- 
liar mechanism provides for relaxation. 
In addition, it also is so constructed that 
an executive can secure a favorable and 
valuable abdominal exercise .. . 

It is a bit embarrassing to have you 
state that we recommend exercise while 
you rest, for that is somewhat of a physi- 
cal impossibility .. . 

H. B. Williams 

President 
Domore Chair Company, Inc. 
Elkhart, Ind. 
_ [PATHFINDER, never having sat in a Do-More 
chair, is glad to hear from a man who probably sits 
in one nearly all the time. As Mr. Williams points 
out, the Do-More advertisement did not say ‘‘Exer- 
cise While You Rest.’’ The stand-out phrase, however, 
was ‘“‘Easy to Exercise’’ and that implied much the 
same meaning. There was a day when the word 
“easy’’ and the word ‘“‘exercise’’ were mutually ex- 
clusive, but the inventors haye changed that. PATH- 
FINDER’s plaintive but not-too-serious cry was aimed 
at a super-civilized trend which would make even 
muscle-building a thing of mechanical ease.—Ed.] 


The Oldest Garden Club 
In the issue of PATHFINDER for April 
1, in an interesting article entitled “Down 
to Earth,” it is stated that the Garden 
Club of Athens, Ga. was the first, and 





was started in 1892. This is a mistake. 
The Cambridge Plant Club antedates it by 
fully three years, having been started in 
January, 1889. It just recently celebrated 
its 50th anniversary, with severaleof the 
original members present at the meeting. 
Also, it holds a silver medal bestowed 
upon it several years ago, after-long and 
careful consideration, by the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society, for being the 
“first club of its kind in America.” 
(Miss) F. E. Corne 

Cambridge, Mass. 


From an Anti-Nazi in New Guinea 

I always receive with great pleasure a 
new batch of PATHFINDERs and study 
them very carefully. The page “Readers 
Write” is an outstanding value. 

. . » | am a German since nine years 
here in New Guinea and have not known 
the “Third Reich” ... I just read the 
letter in your issue of Sept. 17 sent in by 
Mr. Alfred Lippmann Jr., “A Jew’s Com- 
ment on Hitler’s Anti-Semitism.” I was 
very pleased to read such a comment by 
a Jew. I agree with this respectable man 
with all my heart. 

Generally, I wish to point out that the 
whole German people cannot be blamed 
for such outrageous happenings as they 
occurred after vom Rath’s death. There 
are more than 50 per cent of the German 
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people which do not agree with such jy- 
sane and mad doings .. . For many years 
now the German press is controlled ay. 
nothing is published without the sone nt 
of some department. Anti-Semitism },. 
been taught in these newspapers, jt ; 
taught in speeches, it is taught at sch. 
everywhere so many, many men and w. 
en are forced to believe in anti-Semit; 
There would be no Nazi-Germans t.) 
if there would not have been the y, 
sailles Treaty. And I too think ¢! 
would not for long have been a Nazi-(; 
many if the people would know 
really happens. They cannot know 
only that what their government- 
trolled newspapers say. I, here in one . 
the last corners of our earth, am be! 
informed than 90 per cent of the Ger 
people. I had a chance two years ag 
visit my Fatherland. I have not regret: 
that I did not and the reason was: Naz 
I would have written to you longer :; 
but as there was “danger” New Gui 
becoming German again I thought it bet 
to keep quiet. Now this danger seems | 
be over and I very much hope that | 
territory remains an Australian col. 
instead of becoming “Nazi New Guin: 
If you wish to do so you may print t! 
letter, but please be kind enough to a\ 
my name. At present it is better fo: 
when my name is not mentioned. ): 
haps the Nazis may trace me without 


name. Maski, says the Kanake, which 
means, “I don’t mind.” But better is |} 


A Lonely Read: 
Lihir Island, New Guinea 
[Understanding the position of “‘A Lonely Reac: 
PATHFINDER in this case waives its rule ag 
printing unsigned letters.—Ed.] 


National Prosperity and the Family Farm 
The family farm formerly was a good 
place on which to bring up a family. | 
haps few farmers accumulated a large 
fortune, but they made a good living for 
their family, and any good farmer could 
save enough for security in old age, with- 
out crop control or government subsi- 
dies. I believe that the family farm, the 
size depending on the location of the farm, 
will be our only hope for better condi- 
tions. Large estates have often been the 
cause of economic revolutions in many 
countries, and unlimited ownership 0! 
land should be prohibited in this country 
In order to give the American citizen an 
opportunity towards the pursuit of hap- 
piness he should be enabled to secure a 
family-size farm if he so desires. thie 


farm should be only moderately taxed, 


and should not be subject to mortgage for 
any purpose whatsoever, after the original 
price has been paid. If a provision of that 
nature is not made, most farms would 
soon belong to finance companies or banks 
again, as the average farmer does not 
seem able to resist the high pressur 
salesman ... Return to the smaller siz 
farm will automatically result in less 
production, so that government crop ¢vD- 
trol and subsidies will not be necessa’) 

John Smit! 
Mott, N. Dak. 


“Something More Cheerful” 

Would it be asking too much that »° 
change the type of cover pictur 
PATHFINDER? Nearly all we have see" 
for weeks when we pick up the mag2z!0 
is war pictures of some kind—mac!i/¢ 
guns, all kinds of war equipment. 
tators and the like. We certainly wow! 
like to see something more cheerfu! !°' 
a change. 

Mrs. W. C. Brandeb« 

Angola, Ind. 


[PATHFINDER will cheerfully become 
when the world becomes cheerful.—Ed.] 
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PAROLE— 


A Sound Idea Needs Sounder Application 


\ WASHINGTON last week, though 
[ overshadewed by those who spoke 
long and excitedly of war and rumors 

var, 600 persons met in compara- 

quiet at what was perhaps the 

ost important conference of its kind 
ever held in the United States. 

(he 600 included lawyers, police of- 

is, prison experts, social workers, 
educators, state judges, Federal judges, 
sovernors, the Attorney General of 
United States and the President of 
the United States. Called by Attorney 
General Frank Murphy at the request 

President Roosevelt, the gathering 
was named the National Parole Con- 
ference, and it represented the first 
country-wide ef- 
fort to find a so- 

tion to “that 
filth - encrusted 
candal, the pa- 
role problem.” 

When J. Edgar 
Hoover, head of 
the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investi- 
gation, called the 
\urerican parole 
situation a “filth- 


crusted scan- 
dal,” he was 
using somewhat 


intemperate 

rds. But when 
he called it a 
problem, he was 
stating the case 

ildly. Speaking 
more as a G-Man 
than as a sociolo- 
gist, Hoover has 
said: “So long as 
“role remains the filthy disease upon 
law enforcement which it now pre- 
sents, Just so long will it be an in- 

tation to the criminal element to 

der and murder.” 


With the policeman’s temper of 

‘se words, most penologists would 

d serious fault. With the fact that 
parole system is generally bad, 
vever, almost all would agree. To 
1) conferees in Washington last 
k, the system’s evils were obvious 

d the need to end them seemed 

essing. Figures bearing on this 
t told their own story: 


® More than _ 1,000,000 persons 
nd some time each year in the na- 
n’s penal institutions. The average 
¥ prison population stands close 
150,000 men and women. 

® Of every 100 in prison, 97 must 
itually be released and placed 

siin in society. Between 60,000 and 


70,000 persons are released from Fed- 
eral and state prisons each year. 

@ More than half the number of 
persons in prison today have been in 
prison at least once before, indicating 
that reform efforts behind bars or 
during parole have been seriously de- 
ficient. 


On the basis of such figures as 
these, experts have repeatedly declar- 
ed that the parole problem is insepara- 
ble from the prison problem, that one 
cannot function properly unless the 
other does, that parole will not help to 
reform the individual unless prison it- 
self helps to reform him. 

Criminologists believe that only two 





prisoners out of every 10 are beyond 
reform and that the eight can be fitted 
into society again if prison or parole 
conditions are wholesome. What makes 
parole ineffective, many hold, is this: 
most American prisons unwisely stress 
punishment, destroy the inmate’s in- 
itiative and place a stigma on the ex- 
convict.- In short, as one former pris- 
oner has expressed it, life behind bars 
often turns the individual into “an 
aching bundle of unsated desires and 
crazy yearnings.” Such an individual, 
unless a wise parole system exists to 
help him, eventually returns to crim- 
inal ways because respectable society 
closes all other doors. 

To take people from prison, to get 
them back once more in respectable 
society, to place them on honest ave- 
nues of life, is the primary purpose of 
the American parole system. Parole 
itself was well defined at last week’s 


Washington conference in an address 
by President Roosevelt: 

Parole is the conditional xelease of 
an offender under expert supervision 
while the State still has control over 
him. It is an integral part of the treat- 
ment begun the moment the man en- 
ters a correctional institution. 

Parole is not pardon. When a man 
is pardoned, his crime is forgiven. 

Parole is not shortening of the sen- 
tence because of good behavior . 

Parole is not probation. A person 
on probation has never been sent to 
prison for his offense. 

And, of course, parole differs from 
outright discharge on the final day 
of the offender’s sentence. When a 
man is paroled, he is still subject to 
the control of the authorities and he 
can be put back in prison without a 
formal trial if he does not live up to 
the conditions of his release. 


This comprehensive definition of pa- 
role covers the system that had its 
birth in the 19th 
century penolog- 
ical trend from 
punishment to 
reformation. As 
currently  prac- 
ticed, the parole 
system is meant 
to protect society 
and help the 
wayward by su- 
pervising offen- 
ders during the 
critical transition 
from regulated 
prison life to 
normal commu- 
nity life. Prison 
experts of the 
last century saw 
that mere pun- 
ishment was no 
crime deterrent, 
that society 
would be best 
protected if 
criminals were rehabilitated into hon- 
est and self-respecting human beings. 

In the United States, modern parole 
methods began in 1876. In that year, 
New York State established Elmira 
Reformatory, with a law providing 
that the reformatory should supervise 
prisoners for six months after their 
release. Moreover, the law declared 
that these prisoners should have their 
paroles revoked if they committed a 
new crime or violated the conditions 
of their release. 

Since the start at Elmira, the use of 
parole has spread rapidly. Today, 46 
states have it, at least in name. About 
50 per cent of all convicts released 
from American prisons are now re- 
leased on parole; about 40 per cent 
serve their full sentences; and the 
remaining 10 per cent are pardoned, 


International 


To Make the System Work, Life Behind Bars Must Be Aimed at Rehabilitation 


(Continued on page 21) 











THE NATIONAL SCENE 





President’s Week 

Rare is the week when President 
Roosevelt, by word or deed, does not 
make news. Last week he went a step 
farther; through the combined effect 
of a speech, a message and an order, 
he may well have made history (see 
col. 2). In other activities, if he did 
not make history, he at least made 
news: 

@e In a message to representatives 
of the Young Democratic Clubs of 
America, meeting in Washington, the 
President warned of the two ways 
their party could be beaten in 1940— 
“suicide, by abandonment of the poli- 
cies that brought it into control” and 
“fratricide ... shooting at each other.” 
Those who disagreed with Democratic 
policies, he declared, should either 
join another party or “subordinate 
their prejudices and remain loyal.” 

e He revived third term talk at Mt. 
Vernon, Va., during ceremonies com- 
memorating the 150th anniversary of 
George Washington’s notification of his 
election as the nation’s first President. 
In an address, the President praised 
Washington as a man who had sacri- 
ficed his own desires for private life 
to accept the office “in a time of real 
crisis and deep emergency.” Roose- 
velt, some gathered, was implying he 
would accept a third term if he thought 
the nation in crisis, but not otherwise, 

e He accepted two resignations. 
One was that of Judge Edwin S. Thom- 
as of the U. S. District Court in Con- 
necticut, whose judicial conduct is 
under investigation by a Federal grand 
jury. The other was that of Edward 
J. Noble, administrator of the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority, who was trans- 
ferred to the Commerce Department 
at the request of Secretary Harry 
Hopkins. Noble becomes a $1-a-year 
executive assistant to Hopkins until 
Congress creates an Under Secretary- 
ship for him. Widely known as the 
man who made Life Savers, Inc. 
(candy mints), a big business, Noble 
will push the Administration’s busi- 
ness appeasement program. Chosen 
successor to Noble as CAA head was 
Robert H. Hinckley, of Utah, author- 
ity member. 

e With “deep regret,” he withdrew 
the appointment of Thomas R, Amlie 
as a member of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, as Amlie had re- 
quested. In a letter to the Wisconsin 
Progressive, whose nomination had 
been intensely opposed in the Senate, 
the President said that “nothing has 
occurred to alter my belief in your 
qualifications,” and added: “A quarter 
of a century ago, I, too, was called a 
Communist and a wild-eyed radical.” 

@ In a speech to the National Parole 
Conference, he deplored the present 
abuses of parole and urged both the 
conference delegates and the public to 
help make it effective (see page 3). 





e He nominated as Ambassador to 
Franco Spain 63-year-old Alexander 
W. Weddell, now Ambassador to Ar- 
gentina. 

e@ At the spring dinner of the Grid- 
iron Club, an organization of Wash- 
ington newspapermen, he saw skits 
depicting Vice President John Garner 
and Dr. Francis Townsend as the Dem- 
ocratic and Republican candidates, 
respectively, for President in 1940. 


“For Mankind” 


In muddy Balkan villages, in the 
streets of sprawling London, in the 
rice fields of Japan last week, men 
talked of a single man. Across a world 
stunned by the fear of war, a voice had 
sounded—the voice of Franklin Roose- 
velt, speaking “with friendship for 
mankind.” 

For many months, fearful America 
had deplored the growth of violence in 








All Along the Atlantic, Astonished Sailors Heard and Read Surprising News 


the world, heralded its sympathy for 
democracy and peace, warned the em- 
battled dictatorships of inevitable dis- 
aster. Yet weekly, daily, almost hour- 
ly, Europe crept closer to chaos. 
Standing before microphones that 
‘arried his words to half the earth, 
President Roosevelt, in a Pan Ameri- 
can Day speech, issued one more warn- 
ing—the strongest he had yet uttered. 
Castigating nations which “can find 
no better methods ... than those used 
by the Huns and the Vandals 1,500 
years ago,” he begged the peoples of 
Europe to “break the bonds of the 
ideas which constrain them toward 
perpetual warfare.” He went on: 


There is no fatality which forces 
the Old World toward new catastro- 
phe. Men are not prisoners of fate, but 
only prisoners of their own minds. 
They have within themselves the 
power to become free at any moment. 





Path find: r 


Should war come, however, «|! 
Americas were ready: 


it 


The American peace ... has no qu - 
ity of weakness in it. We are | 
pared to maintain it and to defend 
to the fullest extent of our stren: 
matching force to foree if any 
tempt is made to subvert our instit 
tions or to impair the independ 
of any one of our group. Should 
method of attack be economic pr: 
sure, I pledge that my own count 
will also give economic support, 
that no American nation need surr: 
der any fraction of its sovere 
freedom... 


To most ears, this sounded lil 
reaffirmation of Pan American soli 
ity against aggression, coupled wit! 
extension of the Monroe doctrine ; 
the economic sphere. Some Ro 
velt critics even read into the talk 
“freedom” for European peoples 
invitation to Germans and Italian 
revolt against their dictators. 

Hardly had his rugged language | 
istered when the President, in a « 
zling, dramatic change of pace, 
tounded the world with a direct, | 
dorned plea for peace to Hitler 
Mussolini. Crackling across the 
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Internati 


lantic went identical cables, that to 
Berlin signed by Roosevelt, that to 
Rome by Secretary Hull: 7 R 


You have repeatedly asserted t! 
you and the German people hav: 
desire for war. If that is true, th 
need be no war... 

In making this statement, we | 
Americans speak not through selfi 
ness or fear or weakness. If we sp: 
now it is with the voice of stren: 
and with friendship for mankind 

Are you willing to give assur: 
that your armed forces will not att 
or invade the territory or possessi 
of the following nations: Finland 
tonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Sweden, 
way, Denmark, The Netherlands, | 
gium, Great Britain and _ Irel: 
France, Portugal, Spain, Switzer 





t Roosevelt, the State Department explai 
dressed Hitler as the supreme head of the 
Mussolini received his cable from Secretary ! 
cause, theoretically, the Duce is subordinat« 
Italian government to the King. 
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UNS 5. OR a ERR TY 


'iechtenstein, Luxemburg, Poland, 
jungary, Rumania, Yugoslavia, Rus- 
sia, Bulgaria, Greece, Turkey, Iraq, 
he Arabias, Syria, Palestine, Egypt, 
id Iran? F 
| suggest . .. a minimum period of 
sured non-aggression—10 years at 
least—a quarter of a century if we 
re look that far ahead. 
if such assurance is given by your 
vernment, I will immediately trans- 
it to the governments of the na- 
wns I have named, and I will simul- 
neously inquire whether, as I am 
sonably sure, each ... will in turn 
ive like assurance ...to you... 
{| propose that if it is given two 
ential problems shall promptly be 
cussed ... and in those discussions 
the government of the United States 
will gladly take part. The discussions 
which I have in mind relate to ...re- 
from the crushing burden of ar- 
nent... (and) the opening up of 
nues of international trade... 


World reaction was galvanic (see 
nase 7). Though the outlook was 
Hill dark, men everywhere felt that 
Roosevelt’s action meant at the very 
least a breathing space, a chink of 
hope in the towering wall of despair. 

\t home, the President’s move was 
widely and warmly approved. A few 
hardened Roosevelt critics cried out 
about “entanglement” and “meddling” 
in foreign feuds, though the President 
stressed that he had offered his serv- 
ices only as an intermediary, not as 
4 mediator. Many, remembering Fas- 
cist truculence and broken Fascist 
promises, doubted that the appeal 
would bring peace or international 
conferences. But most observers 
thought the effort worth making. 

While the President pleaded for 
peace, a whole series of moves showed 
more plainly than ever before that 
\merica was ready for war. The day 
he announced his message to the dic- 

tors, Roosevelt confirmed a surprise 
rder to the U. S. battle fleet just con- 
verging on New York City for the 
World’s Fair to return immediately 

ormal operating areas in the Pa- 
After recalling astonished sail- 
ll along the eastern seaboard, 
\f the fleet proceeded under forc- 
ift for the Panama Canal. Though 
evelt called his order “normal” 
Navy men refused all comment, 
ove was obviously sudden and 
sic. Most general opinion was 
the ships had been sent to the 
Pacific to keep an eye on Japan in 
of war. 
rtly thereafter, another military 
h pulled a well-publicized sur- 
The Army Air Corps called to 
diate duty its most famous re- 
officer—Colonel Charles A. Lind- 
h, just returned from France for 
definite stay in the U. S. Lind- 
considered by many an expert 
uropean armed air forces, was 
notable ommission from this list was the 
of Danzig. Although the State Department 
i that Danzig was not technically an “‘inde- 
nation,” many thought the German-con- 


Baltic port had been left out because it was 
good as in Hitler’s pocket. 





International 


Lindbergh Was Ordered to Active Duty 


ordered to make a report on aviation 
research facilities in this country. 

Still a third sphere of preparation 
for war was economic. All week, gov- 
ernment officials conferred with each 
other and with the President on meth- 
ods of protecting American currency 
and the stock markets from the panic 
that hit them at the outbreak of the 
World war. Apparently authentic re- 
ports said a plan was under considera- 
tion to set up a private corporation to 
buy, with government-loaned funds, se- 
curities held in this country by French 
and British investors. Otherwise, some 
feared, liquidation of these stocks— 
estimated from $1,000,000,000 to $4,000,- 
000,000—might force closing of the 
markets. 


Congress: Revamped Relief 


Last fortnight, the first phase of the 
long fight between the Administration 
and Congress over relief ended when 
the Senate backed a House decision to 
add $100,000,000, but not $150,000,000 
as requested by President Roosevelt, 
to the $750,000,000 voted earlier to 
carry the WPA until July 1. Last 
week, the relief struggle entered a 
new phase. 

Touching it off was an announce- 
ment by Senate Majority Leader Bark- 
ley that the President would submit 
a $1,500,000,000 WPA budget for fiscal 
1940 in a special message to Congress 
within 10 days. Quick to head off the 
move, both Senate and House oppo- 
nents of the present relief set-up rush- 
ed a drive for reorganization of relief. 

The special Senate Committee on 
Unemployment and Relief struck first. 
It reported out a bill devised by Sena- 
tor James F. Byrnes of South Caro- 
lina, committee chairman, to revamp 
the whole theory and practice of 
relief. First, the bill would attempt 
to co-ordinate Federal relief efforts by 
grouping the activities of six relief 
agencies—including the WPA, the 
PWA and the CCC—under an inde- 
pendent Public Works Agency. In ad- 








dition, it would increase the various 
payments under the social security 
laws to make them “the first line of de- 
fense” against unemployment. 

Leader of the House drive was Rep. 
Clifford Woodrum of Virginia, like 
Byrnes, an economy advocate and 
WPA critic. Launching a long-plan- 
ned investigation of the WPA, his Ap- 
propriations committee first turned 
its spotlight on the Worker’s Alliance, 
a national union of WPA workers, to 
determine whether it had any influ- 
ence on WPA policies. Nothing was 
uncovered on that point last week, but 
under questioning, Herbert Benjamin, 
general secretary of the union, admit- 
ted he was a Communist, 

While the relief reorganization drive 
developed, Senate hearings on amend- 
ing the National Labor Relations Act 
continued. As expected, Congression- 
al critics of the act, such as Senator 
Burke of Nebraska, attacked it as 
“wholly biased and unfair,” while 
NLRB Chairman J. Warren Madden de- 
fended it and attacked the critics. 

Major development in the hearings 
was a 10,000-word report on the law 
submitted by the NLRB as a whole. 


. Although it emphatically denied that 


the act was either “one-sided” or un- 
fairly administered, the report granted 
that. four proposed amendments re- 
lating to board procedure “merited” 
further study. 

Others items in the Congressional 
week included these: 

© In both Houses, controversy over 
neutrality legislation revision was in- 
tensified by the President’s dramatic 
messages to the dictators (see page 4). 

© The Senate prepared to receive a 
new member when Gov. Henry Horner 
of Illinois named James Michael Slat- 
tery to succeed the late J. Hamilton 
Lewis. Appointed to succeed Lewis 
as party whip was Senator Sherman 
Minton of Indiana, 


Court: Flood 


After six weeks of comparative inac- 
tivity, the Supreme Court last week 
spent one of its busiest “decision Mon- 
days” in recent years, 

From a flood of final decisions, two 
stood out. One saved Austrian-born 
Joseph Strecker from the threat of 
deportation as a Communist; the other 
draped the cloak of constitutionality 
over the New Deal’s present AAA. 

In the Strecker case, the Court 
dodged what had seemed to most peo- 
ple the basic question—is membership 
in the Communist party suflicient 
ground for deporting an alien? A 
Federal statute of 1918 compels depor- 
tation of “any alien who, at any time 
after entering the United States, is 
found to have been at the time of en- 
try, or to have become thereafter” a 
member or affiliate of any group seek- 
ing violent overthrow of the govern- 
ment. Strecker admitted membership 
in the Communist party for three 
months in 1932-33—long after he en- 
tered the U. S. and before the deporta- 
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tion warrant was issued against him. 

Hewing close to the time element, 
Justice Roberts held for the majority 
in a 6-2 decision that past membership 
in a proscribed organization did not 
compel deportation. It was “unneces- 
sary to pass,” he said, on whether 
Communist membership meant advo- 
cacy of overthrowing the government 
by force. To dissenters Butler and 
McReynolds, the majority’s view seem- 
ed “unwarranted and unfortunate.” 

Though the Court’s decision left 
Strecker free to pursue his peaceful 
life as a restaurant keeper in Hot 
Springs, Ark., it did little to clear up a 
much more important case—that of 
Harry Bridges, C. I. O. West Coast 
leader. Bridges, an Australian, had 
been accused of—and had denied— 
Communist membership. Deportation 
proceedings against him had been held 
up by Labor Secretary Perkins pend- 
ing the Strecker decision. After the 
Court’s ruling, it seemed that the La- 
bor Department would have to prove 
first that Bridges was a Communist, 
and then that Communism was grounds 
for deportation. 

The AAA case marked, for practical 
purposes, a complete reversal of the 
famous 6-3 decision that outlawed the 
New Deal’s original crop control plan 
in 1936. At that time, the Court threw 
out the farm law which, it held, sought 
to regulate agricultural production 
(not within the powers of Congress). 
The new AAA, government counsel ar- 
gued, provided crop quotas and pen- 
alty taxes to regulate the marketing 
of crops in interstate commerce—a 
sphere specifically entrusted to Con- 
gress by the Constitution. 

With this view, six members of the 
Roosevelt-revised Court agreed; But- 
ler and McReynolds again dissented. 
Justice Roberts, who wrote the deci- 
sion that blasted the old AAA three 
vears before, argued for the majority 
that penalty taxes on tobacco sold in 
excess of the 1938 quota in Georgia and 
Florida were valid. By clear implica- 
tion, his verdict applied to quotas and 
taxes on all major crops—the heart of 
the present AAA program. 





Labor: Coal Controversy 


More than a month ago, representa- 
tives of the United Mine Workers of 
America—largest and richest union in 
the nation—and of bituminous coal 
operators in the eight-state Appala- 
chian area sat down in New York 
City’s Biltmore Hotel to work out a 
new contract to replace the two-year 
contract which was to expire April 1. 
When that date came, no agreement 
had been reached and 320,000 U. M. 
W. A. members stopped work, closing 
virtually every major soft coal mine 
in the Appalachian region, Last week, 


with the negotiations still deadlocked 
and the miners still idle, eastern states 
were facing a serious coal shortage. 
Causing the deadlock was no dis- 
agreement over wages, hours or work- 
ing conditions. 


Both sides were will- 
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McElroy: Second To Topple (See Col. 3) 


ing to continue them as they were 
under the old contract. The snag was 
a demand by the union that a Jong- 
standing penalty clause be abolished. 

Under the penalty clause, miners 
are assessed from $1 to $2 a day when 
they strike in violation of a contract, 
while the operators are fined from $2 
to $4 a day for a Jockout under similar 
conditions. John L. Lewis, president 
of the U. M. W. A., charged that the 
clause was “obnoxious” and “one- 
sided,” because there was no way of 
enforcing the penalties against em- 
ployers for lockouts. But Charles 
O’Neill, spokesman for the operators, 
insisted that the penalties be retained 
in order to prevent strikes during the 
life of the contract. 

While negotiations stuck at this 
point, coal supplies throughout the 
east were dwindling rapidly. In Wash- 
ington, government officials reported 
ihere was only enough coal to oper- 
ate the central heating plant, which 
furnishes heat for most of the govern- 
ment buildings, for another 10 days. 
In Buffalo, N. Y., the coal shortage was 
called acute, with the situation facing 
the hospitals “critical.” To protect 
itself, Detroit, which usually buys its 
coal in the east, began to get shipments 
from Illinois, which was~ unaffected 
by the strike. The Chesapeake & 
Ohio railroad, with coal making up 80 
per cent of its tonnage, laid off be- 
tween 2,500 and 3,000 men of its nor- 
mal personnel of 21,500. 

The situation was apparently most 
serious, however, in New York City. 
Worried, Mayor Fiorello La Guardia 
announced that the city was facing an 
“emergency,” with the operation of 
the subway, on which “the very life 
of this city depends,” hospitals, city 
lighting and industries -endangered. 
Unless the dispute was settled, he 
warned the negotiators, the city would 
either have to import coal from 
Europe, or lease or purchase mines 
which it could operate itself. 

But before taking any such step, he 
sent a plea to the President that he 


declined. 


we want to try those out first.” 





Kansas City Kingpin 


When the kingpin totters on a }. 


use his “good offices in bringin, 
two parties together.” 
Said a White House s, 
tary: “If it comes to the point wh, 
the regular machinery of the De; 
ment of Labor and other boards }, 
down, the dispute might come her: 


The Pres; 
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ing alley, chances are that all the , 


behind it are going to fall. 
years political boss Thomas J. Pe: 
gast, kingpin of Kansas City, Mo.. | 
stood unshaken while the crusades 6; 
clean-governmen| 
leagues frittered harmlessly away 
bowling balls rolling down a gutte) 
This month, however, came a bal) » 

a surer aim: a Federal grand jur\ 
dicted Pendergast on charges of | 
(PATHFIND}} 


newspapers 


and 


come tax evasion 
April 22). By last week a 


Fx ) 


Wi 


series of lesser pins was rocking \ 
the tremor, 


Early one morning in Kansas | 
agents of the U. S. Treasury’s Bur: 
of Narcotics walked into the bedr«: 
of policeman Jack Colburn and 
rested him before he could reach 


his gun. The same day, Treasury 
made six other Kansas City ar 


most of them minor members o/ 
Pendergast machine, one of them 45) 
pound James “Guinea Pig” Abbott, « 


scribed as “the biggest dope-pec: 


in the world.” 
explained 


meant, 


What 
Federal 


the al 
Narco! 


Commissioner H. H, Anslinger, 


that Kansas City was the western (is- 
tributing point of a $12,000,000 


in Japanese heroin, shipped from > 
York City in the guise of books 


toys. 


joyed some police protection, 


For 13 years the man direct) 
sponsible for Kansas City’s polic« 


Policeman Colburn’s arres! 
plied that the drug peddlers had « 


partment has been snowy-haired | 


Manager H. F. McElroy. 
the City Council, which is Pender gas'- 
controlled, McElroy has given Ka 


Electe: 


City good schools and efficient 


men; but gambling and prostitu!’ 


have flourished. No sooner had 1 


of the Federal drug arrests brok: 


than McElroy resigned, took the } 
siren off his automobile, and shut 


self up in his home. 


Phoned 


statement, all he would say was 
the grass on the slope of his 
looked “a little short.” 


Though his good name had not | 


questioned, McElroy was by vir! 
his job Pin Number Two in the k: 


City political “frame.” 


His fal! 


pled Police Director Otto P. Hiss 
Resigning with tears in his eyes. ! 
gins chose as his last official 


promote 


worked with Federal 


narcotics 


At the city hall, Mayor Bryce 
Smith, limited by the city chart: 
the duties of a mere presiding © 


three 


case, 


detectives whi 
agents 


j 


announced that he was going to 
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beyond the limitations” and run the 
‘ity until a successor to McElroy could 
be found. Best available guess seem- 
“4 to be that the Pendergast machine 
«as cleaning house in order to fore- 
tall the move that the kingpin dreads: 
bill now before the Missouri legis- 
ature to bring Kansas City police 
ider the control of the state. 





Twisters’ Toll 


Eleven persons who had gathered to 
uury their dead met death themselves 
last week in little Center Point, Ark. 
fjoaring out of nowhere, the funnel- 
shaped clouds of a furious tornado 

hirled away the Community Church, 

here the mourners had taken refuge 
the twister approached during a 
neral, At almost the same time five 
other widely separated points in five 
southern states felt the awful strength 
of tornadic winds. When reports 
vere gathered, the twisters’ toll was 
placed at 45 dead, 336 injured, and 
property damage of about, $1,000,000. 

Scene of the worst disaster was Cen- 
ter Point, where six others died in 
widition to those in the church, and 
vhere more than 60 were injured, 

cht perhaps fatally. Five other 
\rkansas communities reported a total 

f nine dead. In Oklahoma seven were 
dead and 33 injured. Tornadoes in 
Louisiana took seven lives and injured 
“4, and in Texas the grim score stood 
it six dead and 36 hurt. Alabama felt 
the fury of the winds when one wom- 

died and 20 persons were injured. 

Following hard on this destruction 
om the wind, torrential rains drench- 
“i the stricken areas. Hundreds of 
families living in lowlands along six 

ijor rivers, principally in Arkansas, 
faced threats of floods. Farther-north, 

Ohio river was also dangerously 
ollen and families were being 
icuated at many points. The rising 
iters in this section, however, were 
illed a “flash flood,” since they were 
fined generally to the main stream 
d no dangerous levels were report- 
ilong the tributaries, 
EE 


Americana— 

Melon choly Tale: To a special legis- 
itive committee investigating the Van- 
lalia State Penal Farm in [llinois, a 
lischarged guard told this incident. 
Warden George Ray had armed two 
prisoners with shotguns and ordered 
iem to “shoot the first guards you see 

iling melons.” 
* = . 

Safety: Trying to avoid a boy stand- 

4 at the side of a road in Louisville, 

\., the driver of an automobile jerk- 
(the wheel. The car overturned and 

two occupants went to a hospital. 
Police explained the “boy” was a life- 

-e Statue intended as a safety warn- 

7 - * * 

\lmost Never: A Batavia, N. Y., 
orekeeper, Mrs, Ignazio Rubio, be- 
ime so engrossed in a “crime never 
ays” radio program that she did not 

‘tice she had given a customer $4.85 

inge for a counterfeit $5 bill. 











IN OTHER LANDS 





Hitler at 50 


Except that each is bigger and 
flashier than the one before, the birth- 
days of Adolf Hitler are curiously 
alike. The dictator awakes to the 
tramp of marching men below his 
balcony. He watches a giant parade 
of armed forces. He is lulled to sleep 
by a choir of storm troopers singing 
revolutionary Nazi hymns, 

Last week Der Fuehrer approached 
a milestone that is an event in any 
man’s life: his 50th birthday. Cabinet 
ministers and _ industrialists sent 
princely presents: oil paintings, grand 
pianos, deeds to Bavarian castles. Ger- 
man housewives sent thousands of 
pairs of hand-knitted socks. Long 
newspaper articles recounted the 
Fuehrer’s talents—how he knows the 
population of every German village, 
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International Radiophoto 


A Plea Electrified Europe (See Col. 3) 


the cast of every German movie, the 
names of every unit in the British and 
U. S. Navies. Orators hailed the Aus- 
trian ex-housepainter as the symbol 
of resurrection, the white knight of 
world peace, and a latterday Napoleon 
who has done what Napoleon never 
did: enlarged his country by one-third, 
in six years and without the loss of 
a soldier. 

Along the magnificent new avenue 
that straddles Berlin from east to west, 
workmen put up flagstaffs and golden 
eagles, floodlights and great red flame- 
shooting braziers. Dr. Emil Hacha, 
president of the Czech protectorate, 
arrived with an oil painting and a 
Bohemian cut glass vase. Delegations 
trickled in from Italy and the Balkan 
countries. It was to be the greatest 
show that even pomp-glutted Berlin 
had ever seen, a day of national chest- 
thumping, a birthday parade of 60,000 
troops marching before the most pow- 
erful individual ruler on earth. 

Thanks to his frugal vegetarian diet, 
Hitler at 50 is in excellent health; but 





showing no signs of immortality. His 
famous forelock is graying. He has 
added four inches to his waist-measure 
in the past year. At Munich, last 
September, he wore glasses publicly 
for the first time. Weighed three times 
a day, with six personal physicians 
to chart his coughs and sneezes, he 
reportedly worries less about the next 
world war than about his vocal chords, 
those delicate instruments with which 
he plays upon a nation’s will. High 
in his sun-parlor on the Bavarian peak 
Kehlstein, he pumps his precious lungs 
with Alpine air. 

Toward the age of 50 a man begins 
to lose his wind. Napoleon died at 51, 
Germany’s empire is young, and the 
German Napoleon has many things to 
do. At 50, Hitler is a man in a hurry. 


Europe: On the Spot 


Dictators Mussolini and Hitler are 
not the only statesmen who do sur- 
prising things on week ends. Last 
month, British Prime Minister Neville 
Chamberlain jolted Fascist plans by a 
Friday announcement that Britain and 
France would fight for Poland. Last 
week, the dictators had been tipped 
off balance again—this time on Satur- 
day—by an utterly astonishing ma- 
neuver across the Atlantic Ocean (see 
page 4). 

With State Department advisers, 
American President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt had spent an exciting day in 
Washington composing an epochal 
message. Cabled to Hitler over his 
signature and to Mussolini over Sec- 
retary Hull’s, it contained a question 
knifelike in its directness. 

“Are you willing,” asked the Presi- 
dent and his Secretary of State, “to 
give assurance that your armed forces 
will not attack or invade the territory 
or possessions of the following inde- 
pendent nations?” The message then 
gave a list of 31 names, including vir- 
tually every country in Europe; the 
Arabias, Turkey, Iraq, Syria, Palestine 
and Iran in Asia; and Egypt in Africa, 

President Roosevelt suggested that 
Italy and Germany should promise not 
to violate the integrity of these na- 
tions for 10 and perhaps 25 years. In 
return, he declared, the countries 
named probably would promise not to 
attack either dictatorship. Most, sig- 
nificant of all, he promised that if Ger- 
many and Italy would make the desir- 
ed pledges, the United States gladly 
would take part in international con- 
ferences on the critical problems of 
trade and disarmament, 

On most of the world, the effect of 
this proposal for peace was electri- 
fying. Splashed on front pages as far 
away as Australia, the news was read 
with approval almost everywhere, 
Even the most skeptical observers 
agreed that the President’s message 
might postpone war for a long time. 

From Canada and Latin America, 
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statesmen cabled their enthusiastic 
appreciation to the White House, Bal- 
kan nations, lying directly in the path 
of the Nazi steamroller, were flattered 
and gratified that each had been men- 
tioned by name as a specific object of 
American concern. British Prime 
Minister Chamberlain authorized the 
release of an official statement which 
praised the President’s “statesmanlike 
initiative.’ Addressing a union con- 
gress in Bayonne, French labor lead- 
er Leon Jouhaux expressed a general 
French opinion of the President’s 
message: “It has relieved human con- 
sciences, dispelled anxieties, made pol- 
luted air breathable again .. .” 

A week before, Prime Minister 
Chamberlain and French Premier Da- 
ladier had already given considerable 
impetus to peace plans by declaring 
that their countries would protect Ru- 
mania and Greece from attack. Anx- 
ious not to offend Italy and Germany, 
Rumanian Premier Calinescu’§ and 
Greek Premier Metaxas offered guard- 
ed but heartfelt thanks to the British 
and French governments. 

This brought the number of nations 
in Chamberlain’s “stop Hitler” bloc to 
five: Great Britain, France, Poland, 
Rumania and Greece. Answering ques- 
tions during debate in the House of 
Commons last week, Prime Minister 
Chamberlain indicated that an infor- 
mal, semi-secret Anglo-French pledge 
had been given to Switzerland and the 
Netherlands and Denmark. Next coun- 
try to receive a formal promise of aid, 
it was guessed, would be Turkey. 


.-- A Still Bigger Fish 


Amid cheers, Chamberlain told the 
House of Commons that Britain and 
France had a reasonable chance to 
land a still bigger fish—the Soviet 
Union. British and French statesmen 
want Russia to join them in promising 
to protect other European powers. But 
Poland and Rumania fear the Soviet, 
and neither is willing to let Russian 
troops set foot on its soil. 

Nevertheless, in Moscow, British 
Ambassador Sir William Seeds and 
Foreign Commissar Maxim Litvinoff 
held daily conversations. Their pur- 
pose, it was thought, was to outline a 
plan whereby Russia would join in 
the French-British guarantees, offer- 
ing in time of war the help of her air 
fleet, but not of her infantry. Cham- 
berlain reported “good progress.” 

For one country, it was too late to 
promise protection. Ex-King Zog of 
Albania was in Larissa, Greece. His 
queen, Geraldine, and two-week-old 
son, Scander, were nearly recovered 
from the effects of their headlong 
flight before Italian troops; Zog him- 
self was reported to be considering a 
lecture tour to the United States. 

With Zog gone, the Albanian Na- 
tional Assembly, handpicked by Ital- 
ians, offered his crown to diminutive 
King Victor Emmanuel of Italy. In 
Rome, the Fascist Grand Council re- 
ceived the offer “with virile joy.” 


OTHER LANDS 


Next day, a boisterously happy Parlia- 
ment rushed through laws which em- 
powered Victor, already “King of Italy 
and Emperor of Ethiopia,” to become 
“King of Albania” and to appoint an 
Italian viceroy over that country. 
While the little Adriatic kingdom was 
promised independence in internal af- 
fairs, its 1,000,000 subjects and 11,000 
square miles of territory became Ital- 
ian in fact if not in name. 

Accepting his new title in a court 
ceremony just one day after President 
Roosevelt’s message burst on the 
world, stubby King Victor got little 
attention. Also wiped off the front 
pages to make way for comment on the 
Washington peace proposal was war- 
like news in Europe. 


. « - Birthday Present? 


Last week, Adolf Hitler was to cele- 
brate his 50th birthday (see page 7). 
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Victor Got a New Title But No Attention 


Nervous French newspapermen spread 
the rumor that his biggest present 
would be the return of the German- 
populated city of Danzig to the Reich. 

Albert Foerster, Nazi leader in Dan- 
zig, said that for his birthday, Hitler 
would receive only an honorary citi- 
zenship of the city. But as the dicta- 
tor’s anniversary approached, the Nazi 
press shouted louder and louder about 
the “abuse” of Germans in Poland. 
Poland’s tough reply was to put 21 
Germans in jail for making insulting 
remarks about the Polish government. 

Germany and Poland each had more 
than 1,000,000 men under arms. That 
the scene of the next European crisis 
certainly would not be confined to 
Danzig, however, was indicated by 
the fact that Italy and France, too, 
each had more than 1,000,000 soldiers 
in readiness. 
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Most active general in Europe |. 
week, moreover, was Francisco Fr: 
co, dictator of Spain, His aim seen) 
to be to help Italy and Germany s; 
round France. 

Frenchmen were alarmed by repo; 
that Spanish troops were taking 
positions within three miles of the t) 
ditionally unfortified Spanish bord, 
To Spanish Morocco, next to Fren 
Morocco, Franco sent 80,000 Moori 
soldiers. Bent on keeping Itali 
troops at hand, he postponed the \| 
drid victory celebration, in which F 
cist legions are to march, until 
middle of May. 

Spanish and Moorish troops bes 
to arrive at La Linea, behind the ju 
ting British fortress of Gibralta 
which guards the western end of t! 
Mediterranean. From Kiel, a Germ 
fleet of 25 warships sailed for man 
vers off the Spanish coast, intendi 
to use Franco’s ports as its base. Th« 
arrival in Spanish waters, the Eu: 
pean correspondent Augur alarming 
conjectured, might be the signal for « 
Portuguese rebellion which would jo 
Portugal to Spain and make Fas: 
domination of the western Mediter: 
nean nearly complete. 

German warships were to arrive :t 
their destination late last week, and | 
be in Spanish waters for a month. !n 
the Mediterranean, but away fr 
Spain, was a British fleet of 82 war- 
ships near the island of Malta. To {i!! 
an important gap, a French fleet of 20) 
vessels, with three admirals in com 
mand, cruised from Toulon to Gibral!- 
tar, where only one British ship was 
on duty. In the Rock of Gibraltar, 
British army engineers began hewi 
out tunnels and fitting caves to sei 
as air raid shelters for Gibraltar’s 17.- 
000 inhabitants. 


+ « « To Stop and Think 


With war preparations everywher¢ 
evident, however, Mussolini and Hit 
ler had good cause to stop and think 
about President Roosevelt’s proposa 
for peace. To his question about th: 
willingness to guarantee the ind 
pendence of other European natio!: 
they could not give a flat refusal. 


Outside Germany and Italy, such a 
refusal would place small countries in 
fear of their lives; they would rush | 
join the French-British “stop Hitl: 
bloc. Inside Germany and Italy, 
fusal might be dangerous, 

Italians and Germans do not wan! 
to go to war. Even before their gov- 
ernment-controlled papers had prit- 
ed the news, they had heard full Ita! 
ian and German accounts of Roos: 
velt’s message broadcast from Lo! 
don and Paris. Despite press dec! 
rations that the President’s cable 
a “cunning and hypocritical maneu 
ver,” they would be tremendously | 
moralized to learn that their lead: 
are flatly opposed to peace. 

These considerations placed b: 
Hitler and Mussolini strictly on 
spot. In Rome, where he was fin 
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ing his Italian vacation, Nazi General 
Hermann Goering talked with Musso- 
lini twice in two days. Il Duce talked 
vith Hitler once by telephone. 

Completely surprised by the Presi- 
ient’s move, Der Fuehrer had left his 
Berchtesgaden mountain retreat and 
hurried to Munich, where Foreig: 
Minister Joachim von Ribbentrop met 
him with a copy of the White House 
message. 

toth then went to Berlin, where 
Foreign Office staff members assured 
newspapermen that Der Fuehrer was 
treating the President’s cable as “a 
routine matter.” But Hitler had too 
much at stake to treat the matter so 
lightly. He had an official statement 
released in Berlin. 

“The American President Roosevelt,” 
said the communique, “has requested 
Der Fuehrer in a telegram to make a 
stand on certain definite questions. 
er Fuehrer considers this matter so 
important that he has decided to an- 
nounce his answer to the Herr Amer- 
ican President in the name of the Ger- 
man people before the Reichstag.” 

Hitler’s answering speech, it was 
indicated, would recall that the dicta- 
tor’s early offers to disarm had been 
iunored by other nations; that the 
Reich needed “living space” for its 
millions of people; and that other great 
powers won much of their territory by 
conquest. That the address would not 
be a flat “po” to the President’s ques- 
tion seemed safely predictable. What- 
ever the reply, it is to be heard when 
the docile German parliament files into 
the Kroll Opera House in Berlin this 

eek, 
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Mexico: Friends Fall Out 


\t the age of 10, Leon Trotsky was 
.pelled fram second grade in an 
Odessa school for organizing a dem- 
onstration against an instructor. In 
the next 50 years, Trotsky was expell- 
ed or forced to flee from Austria, Ger- 

any, France (twice), Spain, Czarist 
Russia, Soviet Russia, Turkey and Nor- 
vay. Last week, for probably the first 
time, he left a haven voluntarily. 

In 1937, Mexico, alone among the 
ountries of the world, offered refuge 
to the slight, spade-bearded radical 
ho had never lost hope that some 
day his Fourth International and its 
doctrine of world revolution would 
supplant the Third International, led 
by his arch enemy, Josef Stalin. Proud 
to be Trotsky’s host was one of his 
oremost followers, bulky, bulging- 
eyed Diego Rivera, famous in his own 
ght as one of the world’s greatest 
uralists, 

Rivera and his wife, Frieda Khalo, 
ilso a well-known painter, turned 
ver to Trotsky a blue, one-story villa 

Coyoacan, a suburb of Mexico City. 
Owned by Miss Khalo, the villa has 
been for two years the workshop from 
hich Trotsky has directed his fol- 
lowers all over the world. A good 
end and a devoted disciple, Rivera 
‘Iped with the work and fiercely 





International 


Trotsky Lost a Home and a Follower 


fought all demands for the deportation 
of Trotsky. 

Last week the little blue villa was 
deserted. The two friends had fallen 
out and once again the world’s best- 
known exile had packed his travel- 
worn luggage and moved —this time to 
another residence in Mexico. 

Cause of their difference was some- 
what obscure. Trotsky would not ex- 
plain. Rivera said only that it had 
resulted from a letter he had written 
to a French poet. In it, he said, he had 
expressed some views on the world 
revolutionary movement to which 
Trotsky had taken exception. 

Terming the incident a “lamentable 
misunderstanding” Rivera expressed 
admiration for his ex-house guest but 
promptly resigned from the Fourth 
International. 

ae ee 


Japan: Homecoming 

Despite the international angles to 
the war in China and the attitude of 
official Tokyo, the Japanese people 
still value American friendship high- 
ly. This fact was demonstrated last 
week when millions of Japanese show- 
ed their gratitude for the honor paid 
by the United States government to 
their late Ambassador Hiroshi Saito. 

Last February Saito died in Wash- 
ington of a lung ailment which had 
forcéd him to retire from his diplo- 
matic post. President Roosevelt of- 
fered to send the popular ex-diplomat’s 
ashes home to Tokyo on a United 
States warship. A surprised but grate- 
ful Japan accepted, and March 18 the 
tiny box of ashes left Annapolis, Md., 
aboard the U. S. Cruiser Astoria. 
Though actually a simple act of in- 
ternational courtesy, the Japanese 
masses interpreted the American ac- 
tion as a gesture of friendship and 
goodwill. 

Last week when the Asforia arrived 
at Yokohama, Emperor’  Hirohito 
cabled President Roosevelt a message 
of appreciation, while the Japanese 











people almost turned Saito’s home- 
coming into a national demonstration. 
Hundreds watched silently as officials 
and relatives, including Mrs. Saito and 
her two small daughters, participated 
in the solemn ceremony in which the 
cruiser’s captain turned over the ashes 
to high Japanese dignitaries. 

Moreover, an estimated 1,000,000 
persons lined the streets of Yokohama 
to witness the procession, led by four 
American sailors, from the dock to the 
funeral train. Other thousands lined 
the 18-mile route to Tokyo where a 
State funeral, with full Buddhist rites, 
was held in the temple of the Honganji 
(Pure Land of the West) sect. 

In China, meanwhile, the war raged 
on. Continuing their general offen- 
sive launched April 10, the Chinese 
pressed attacks against Japanese posi- 
tions on all major war fronts, cutting 
three main Japanese-operated rail- 
ways and menacing Kaifeng and Su- 
chow, two important Japanese-held 
cities on the Lunghai railway. Link- 
ing this show of new Chinese strength 
to the money and supplies furnished 
by outside powers, the Tokyo news- 
paper Nichi Nichi warned that the 
Japanese cabinet would seek the ac- 
tive aid of Germany and Italy in an 
effort to force the United States, Brit- 
ain, France and Russia to stop help- 
ing China by (1) “diplomatic pres- 
sure” and (2) further curtailment of 
those four nations’ commercial inter- 
ests in China, 
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Asides Abroad— 


In the Dark: When officials ordered 
all lights out in Rome to give Italians a 
taste of what air raid precautions are 
like, police did all the raiding. In door- 
ways, taxicabs and buses, scores of 
amorous couples were arrested for 
“conduct offensive to public morals,” 
Offenders were fined 60 cents each, 

Record: Champion gas-mask Wwear- 
er of all Soviet Russia is Private Ivan 
Soloshenko, of the Far Eastern Red 
Army. He won the honor by wearing 
his mask for 2,520 hours, removing it 
only to eat his meals, 

Social Error: In the French resort 
town of Biarritz, Senora Margot Topete 
of Venezuela committed an astounding 
breach of etiquette. She appeared in 
a casino wearing a gown decorated 
with jeweled letters which spelled 
“Rome,” “Berlin” and “Tokyo.” An- 
gry Frenchmen ripped the ornaments 
from her dress, Police hastily took 
her home. 

Advice Wanted: At the front during 
the World war, the Rev. H. M. Ham- 
nett of Calgary, Canada, lost one of 
his big toes in battle, but had another 
grafted on from the amputated foot 
of a German soldier. During recent 
European crises, his toe began aching. 
He decided to have it removed, but 
thinks he had “better ask Hitler what 
to do with it.” 



















































































































Mechanical Men 


Since before the legend of Aladdin 
and his lamp, men have dreamed of 
creating man-like monsters. In 16th 
century Prague, according to one myth, 
a certain Rabbi Loew made a monster 
called a Golem; tremendously strong, 
it protected the Jews in the city from 
oppression. A century ago, Mary Woll- 
stonecraft Shelley wrote a famous 
novel about a medical student named 
Frankenstein who made a_ brutish 
beast from human corpses. 


Next week, when they begin pour- 
ing into the New York World’s Fair, 
visitors will see a 20th century mon- 
ster called Elektro the Moto-man. Part 
of the Westinghouse Electric Com- 
pany exhibit, Elektro is an enormous 
aluminum man seven feet high and 
seven feet around the chest. 

When commands are spoken Elek- 
tro responds. His 900 parts are so ar- 
ranged that he can walk forward or 
backward, smoke a cigarette, turn his 
head, raise either arm in salute, lift 
his hands, count up to 10 on his 
fingers and speak 77 words. 


« « « Grandson of Televox 


Elektro is the grandson of Televox, 
the first Westinghouse android (an 
automaton in human form). Televox 
responded to three signals: a whistle, 
a toot and a low-pitched buzz. These 
were carried by telephone wires into 
his stomach, where they set electric 
motors in motion. 

Next Westinghouse android was 
Willie Vocalite. Willie had a photo- 
electric cell and needed no wires, 
since the cell turned light and sound 
into the electricity which made Willie 
go. Willie could stand up and sit 
down. 

Like Willie, Elektro has a photo- 
electric cell, Speaking to Elektro is like 
dialing an automatic telephone; words 
of the proper length, spoken at the 
proper interval, are the signals which 
start Elektro’s 11 motors to work. His 
speech is furnished by a phonograph 
inside him. 

Although he is the most versatile 
android built thus far, Elektro is by 
no means the first. The medieval 
philosophers Albertus Magnus, Bacon 
and Descartes built androids, moti- 
vated by springs, which could open 
doors and strum musical instruments. 
A decade ago, English Captain A, J. 
Roberts constructed an android called 
Eric which could stand up, sit down 
and talk. The only female android of 
recent times was one called Radiana; 
she could shave the faces of human 
beings who would let her try. 

Westinghouse engineers emphasize 
that even Elektro is stupid and cum- 
bersome. Weighing 260 pounds, Elek- 
tro can do only 26 different things. At 
his rate of 10 pounds a move, he would 
have to weigh 2% tons to duplicate 











Elektro Has No Intelligence of His Own 


the 500 fundamental gestures made by 
humans, 

In appearance, Elektro is much like 
the figures envisioned by the late 
Czech dramatist, Kar] Capek. His play, 
R. U. R. (Rossum’s Universal Robots), 
produced in 1923, was the story of 
mechanical men who were put to work 
in industry. Acquiring intelligence, 
they revolted against their employers 
and destroyed their creators. 


. «+ Some of the Earmarks 


Robots—from the Czech word mean- 
ing worker—are not necessarily hu- 
man in form, but they have some of the 
earmarks of intelligence. At the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology in 
Boston, for instance, is an arrangement 
of wheels, cables and motors which 
can solve complex mathematical equa- 
tions many times faster than any hu- 
man being. In addition, robots are 
commonplace in everyday life; elec- 
tric traffic lights are run by robot 
mechanisms; thermostats which turn 
furnaces on and off so that they main- 
tain even temperatures are robots. 

Robots and androids like Elektro, 
however, do just what they are told, 
and no more. Machines have been 
built which actually can learn and de- 
velop memory. One of the simplest, 
developed at Yale University in New 
Haven, Conn., is an electrical “robot 
rat” which runs through a simple 
maze. On its first effort, it made many 
mistakes, but went straight to its des- 
tination thereafter. 


In the opinion of many scientists, it 
would not be impossible to build a 
machine with a comparatively high 
order of intelligence. Such a project, 
however, would be such a tremendous 
and expensive labor that it probably 
never will be tried. A mechanical 






Pathfinde,- 


brain equal to that of a mouse, it h. 
been estimated, would be bigger th. 
the Capitol building at Washington. 









Chemical Counterfeit 


Although their action is little und, 
stood, sex hormones (gland secretio: 
are among the most potent substanc. 
in chemistry. Japanese scientists ha 
found that female hormones inject. 
into chicken eggs always produce {, 
male chicks. With similar chemica}. 
American scientists have been able | 
change the sex of alligators, In hy- 
mans, small injections of hormo; 
have been used to correct female d 
orders and to restore virility in nx 


Last week, three scientists of {), 
University of Michigan at Ann Arb; 
made an important announceme 
they had produced the first labo: 
tory-made chemical which exac! 
counterfeited a sex hormone. Drs. \\ 
E. Bachman, J. W. Cole and A. L. Wild. 
had collaborated in the developme| 
of a female sex hormone called eq: 
lenin. 

Like other hormones, equilenin 
secreted by the glands in exceeding! 
minute quantities. Looking for a { 
male sex hormone called estrone, « 
worker used the entire output of hoz 
ovaries from a St. Louis packing p!: 
for four years, and still did not ha 
enough for intensive analysis. 

Although equilenin is closely relate! 
to estrone and is similarly rare, th 
Michigan chemists knew its basic muo!- 
ecular pattern. Putting a dye bas 
known as Cleve’s acid through 
chemical processes, they were able to 
produce a synthetic form of equilenin. 
By a technique already known, the 
were able to change it into estrone. 

Chief results, it was thought, wou!d 
be two. First equilenin and estrone, 
now extracted at great expense from 
animals, would fall in price. Second, 
to chemists trying to synthesize other 
of the body’s more than 20 hormones 
the discovery would lend tremendous 
encouragement. 

——___—_— oho 
Briefs 


@ Chewing gum, pencils, rubbe: 
bands, toothpicks, pipestems and other 
things are restful and useful forms 0! 
exercise for office workers, Professor 
H. L. Hollingsworth of Barnard Co!- 
lege in New York City reported last 
week, Experiments made over a four- 
year period showed that chewing r 
laxes tension and allows individua!s 
to apply more energy to the tasks «! 
hand. 


q@ After a study of 5,000 childbirth 
cases, Dr. W. C. C. Cole of the UU: 
versity of Detroit reported that 
chances of delivering a perfect ba! 
“decrease almost uniformly in ratic 
the amount of drugs administered.” 
Pain-killing drugs given to mother: 
labor, he declared, tend to paraly2 
the breathing centers in unborn 
fants; the near-suffocation which re- 
sults may produce epilepsy, insan'\) 
or other complications during !a!¢! 
life. 
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RELIGION and SOCIETY 





Hebrew Christians 


In the Hebrew faith, Jesus of Naz- 
areth is not the Messiah, not the di- 
vinely sent Savior of the world, not 
the Son of God. But to some 20,000 
\merican Jews, as surely as to any 

ntile, Jesus is the Christ. 

This week in Los Angeles, Calif., 
the Hebrew Christian Alliance of 
America, only organization of Chris- 
tianized Jews in the country, was due 
to hold its 24th annual convention. To 
the city’s First Methodist Episcopal 
Church, the Alliance hopes to attract 
mass meetings of both Jews and 
Christians, 
Che Hebrew Christian Alliance came 
to being 24 years ago in New York 
City under the hands of eight Jews 

ho had been converted to Christian- 

. For discarding the faith of their 
ucestors, these men had suffered vir- 
tual ostracism by their friends and 
families. Yet their efforts at organi- 
vation were strongly opposed by the 

ry people they sought to join—gen- 
tile ministers and missionaries, who 
feared the competition of a separate 
Hebrew Christian movement. 

Despite opposition, the Alliance 
flourished, and today numbers 1,500 
members. Eligible for its ranks are 
all Hebrew Christians who are mem- 
bers of a Protestant group or church— 
the Alliance admits no Catholics—and 
their gentile wives or husbands. The 
membership includes many Jewish 
pastors of Christian churches, al- 
though the Alliance supports no church 
ind no particular denomination, 

Central aim of the Alliance is to 
bear “world witness to Jews concern- 

the Messiahship of Christ.” To 
end, the organization circulates 
nifestoes and tracts in both Eng- 
ind Yiddish, holds Bible and Jew- 
Evangelization meetings through- 
the nation and supports mission- 
in South America, particularly 
ng the 500,000 Jews in the Argen- 
Cooperating with the Alliance, 
Moody Bible Institute of Chicago 
iducts a course in Jewish missions 
ler a Hebrew Christian. All this 
rk the Alliance does on a budget of 
than $15,000 a year, raised through 
contributions of members. 
lhough Alliance workers concen- 
e chiefly on aiding or converting 
Christianity their fellow Jews, the 
inization recognizes the existence 
i “Jewish question” and strives to 
rove understanding between Jew 
gentile. Likewise, though they 
er with their race over religion, 
ince members are acutely con- 
is of the problems being thrust 
1 all Jews by race-hatred and dic- 
rship, Evidence of this fact lay 
some of the topics scheduled for 
ussion at the convention—“The 
pegoat Jew,” “The Menace of Anti- 
itism in Christian America.” 
‘hile the Alliance makes Christi- 


anity the essence of its work, it in- 
evitably retains the flavor of long- 
suffering patience which marks all 
things Jewish. Thus its official de- 
scription of itself declares: 

“The Hebrew Christian Alliance 
stands for a brotherhood of a twice- 
exiled people. First, because we are 
a part of homeless Israel, wandering 
among the gentiles; and, second, be- 
cause our attachment to Christ Jesus— 
the Stone rejected by the Jewish 
builders—has made us rejected stones 
also. Our nation has cast us off.” 


Home & Hostility 


A principle of the United States Con- 
stitution is the separation of church 
and state. A feature of the Roman 
Catholic Church is its union of spirit- 
ual and temporal power. These con- 








International 


Cicognani’s New Home Aroused Speculation 


flicting ideas have raised the question: 
what should be the relationship be- 
tween the United States Government 
and the papacy? Last week the ques- 
tion was raised again on the basis of 
two recent incidents. 

In New York City, defending the 
principle of separation of church and 
state, the United Lutheran Church in 
America condemned the recent desig- 
nation of U. S. Ambassador Joseph P. 
Kennedy as President Roosevelt’s rep- 
resentative at the coronation of Pope 
Pius XII in Rome. The executive board 
of the nation’s largest Lutheran body 
saw in this appointment evidence of a 
“seeming tendency on the part of our 
government to establish official rela- 
tions with the Vatican.” Through its 
president, the Rev. Dr. Frederick H. 
Knubel, the board expressed “out- 
right opposition” to such a course. 
Support for the United Lutherans’ 
stand will be sought from other Luth- 
eran groups in this country, Dr. Knu- 
bel announced. 

In Washington, meanwhile, the 
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Apostolic Delegation from the papacy 
was settling down in its new million- 
dollar home in the heart of Washing- 
ton’s “Embassy Row.” The handsome 
four-story, Roman Renaissance build- 
ing will house the Most Rey. Amleto 
Giovanni Cicognani, Papal delegate 
Since 1933, and his staff. Though the 
Delegation, which has been maintain- 
ed in this country since 1893, remains 
purely ecclesiastical in character, its 
new location in a permanent structure 
in the midst of embassies of other 
nations inevitably aroused speculation 
on the possibility of a renewal of dip- 
lomatic relations. 

If the Church’s investment in a new 
building should foreshadow the move 
which the Lutherans feared, it would 
bring a climax to a decade of rumors, 
The United States originally broke 
relations with the Holy See in 1868, 
after a 20-year period of recognition, 
on the ground that the Vatican had lost 
its temporal power. Since the Lateran 
Accord of 1929, by which the Vatican 
was restored as a temporal state in 
the eyes of the Italian government, 
there have been frequent reports that 
the Apostolic Delegate to this country 
would represent the Pope to the Amer- 
ican civil government as well as to the 
20,000,000 American Catholics over 
whom he now has spiritual jurisdic- 
tion. 





“Goodness” of Cities 


Does Godliness make for “goodness” 
in the American city? Is a criminal 
racket or a low quality of reading 
more harmful to a city? Does a low 
appendicitis death-rate or enthusiastic 
support of the local Y. M. C. A. con- 
tribute more to civic welfare? 

Most American city-dwellers have 
deep-seated impressions about their 
own and other municipalities. And in 
most cases they are likely to be wrong. 
That, at least, is the theory one emi- 
nent statistician advanced in a book 
published last week by Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., after he had completed 
a survey of 310 cities of more than 
30,000 population. 

Your City, a 200-page statistical 
analysis of the cities which house 50 
million Americans, was written by Dr. 
Edward L. Thorndike, educational 
psychologist of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. Object of the book 
was to grade in numerical terms the 
degrees of “general goodness of life 
for good people” afforded by modern 
American cities. The degree of “gen- 
eral goodness” was called the “G- 
score.” 

Highest “G-scores” went to Pasadena, 
Calif., (62); Montclair, N. J., and Cleve- 
land Heights, O., (58); Berkley, Calif., 
and Brookline, Mass., (57); and Evans- 
ton and Oak Park, IIL, (56). 

Lowest ranking cities by Dr. Thorn- 
dike’s index were Savanah, Ga., and 
Durham, N. C., (19); Augusta and 
Columbus, Ga., Meridian, Miss., High 
Point, N. C., and Charleston, S. C., (17). 

Among what he termed the “giant 
cities” Dr. Thorndike’s top G-score 
went to Los Angeles, Calif., (50). Other 
scores for major cities were: San Fran- 
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cisco, Calif., (45); Boston, Mass., and 
Milwaukee, Wis., (44); Washington, 
D.C., (43); New York, N. Y., and Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., (41); and Chicago, IIl., (38). 

To grade in exact terms a vague 
quality like “goodness of life,” Dr. 
Thorndike used 297 recorded facts 
about each city. These ranged from 
population to the advertised price of 
beans in the local newspapers. From 
these facts he selected 37 basic items 
“significant for goodness of life.” 
From these fundamental points the 
G-scores were computed. 

In an effort to discover “what makes 
a city good” Dr. Thorndike then exam- 
ined each of his recorded facts in 
relation to each city’s G-score, The 
results frequently were surprisingly at 
variation with popular supposition. 

As far as church membership is re- 
lated to “goodness,” Dr, Thorndike 
found that “communities with the 
largest percentage of church members 
are below average in good reading, 
home ownership, and continuance in 
school, and have more than their share 
of illiterates and child labor.” How- 
ever, they do rank better in infre- 


quency of homicides, deaths from 
venereal diseases, and _ illegitimate 
births. Dr. Thorndike’s conclusion: 


churches are “clubs of estimable peo- 
ple and maintainers of traditional rites 
and ceremonies rather than powerful 
forces for human betterment.” 

“Bad signs” for cities are child 
labor; high birth rates and large fami- 
lies; a relatively large number of 
lawyers, clergymen and domestic serv- 
ants and a high percentage of Negroes. 
The last item is Dr. Thorndike’s ex- 
planation of the low rating of south- 
ern cities on his scale. Factors indi- 
cating “good cities” are frequency of 
home ownership and relatively many 
dentists, engineers, artists, and nurses. 

Size, age, percentage of foreign-born 
whites, per capita membership in 
Rotary and Kiwanis Clubs, equality of 
incomes, and forms of municipal gov- 
ernment were found to have compara- 
tively little relation to the “goodness” 
of citjes. 

ee 


Briefs 


@ The Swiss, with the world’s low- 
est birthrate, may soon become a 
“vanishing race,” latest vital statistics 
about the nation disclose. Swiss babies 
born in 1936 were 20,000 fewer than 
those in 1900, and between those dates 
the number of births per 1,000 poten- 
tial mothers slumped from 266 to 131. 
Should the decline continue, Switzer- 
land’s death rate in 1945 will exceed 
its birth rate. 


@ Before the altar of the Calvary 
Episcopal Church in New York City 
last week, the Rev. Samuel M. Shoe- 
maker touched a match to a canceled 
note for $5,000, held the burning paper 
aloft and told his congregation the 
church was free of debt for the first 
time in 14 years. “I used to think that 
money was secular, something for lay- 
men to handle,” the minister declared 
at the service. “Increasingly I have 
seen the spiritual importance of 
money.” 
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BUSINESS, FARM 





Roads to Market 


The United States, with 3,150,000 
miles of highways and byways, boasts 
the greatest network of roads the 
world has ever seen. Yet more than 
60 per cent—1,950,000 miles—of this 
imposing total consists of unimproved 
dirt roads which at certain seasons 
become virtually impassable trails of 
rutted mud. 

Chief sufferer from this condition is 
the U. S. farmer. On dirt roads stand 
some 4,000,000 farms—better than half 
the nation’s total—which support 18,- 
500,000 men, women and children, or 
about one-seventh of the entire popu- 
lation. For these people, the unsur- 
faced lanes that twist past their land 
are the arteries of life itself. When 
the roads choke up with snow or mud, 





To America’s Farmers, Bad Roads May Mean Hard Times and Virtual Isolation 


medical aid may be cut off, children 
may lose weeks of schooling, social 
and religious contacts may be brought 
to a standstill. Worst of all, farm pro- 
duce may not get to market. Many a 
farmer has seen his profits slashed by 
hours of time and _ fuel-consuming 
crawling over swampy roads; often, 
producers of perishable fruits and 
vegetables or dairy and poultry prod- 
ucts have lost a whole season’s output 
through spoilage because bad roads 
blocked the way to market, 

Last week, as spring rains and thaws 
turned roads to soupy bogs in many 
parts of the country, some 2,000,000 
farm dwellers had reason to thank the 
Works Progress Administration. A 
summary of WPA’s accomplishments 
in the first three years of its existence 
showed that rural road projects had 
conditioned 250,000 miles of dirt roads 
for all-weather use, thus assuring 
500,000 farms with 2,000,000 inhabi- 
tants of a permanent link to the near- 
est markets and communities. 





Road work was by no means 
only accomplishment noted in 
WPA report. Relief projects, it s: 
had erected 17,600 new public bu 
ings; constructed 30,800 new da 
laid 15,000 miles of new water ma 
and sewers; and built 1,144,000 s: 
tary toilets in rural areas, 

But roads were the biggest thin; 
The WPA did more work, emplo\: 
more people and spent more money 
rural roads than on any other phas« 
its gigantic program. Aside from sh: 
ing 250,000 miles from the natio 
total of unimproved dirt highwa 
reliefers built 26,000 new bridges an:| 
improved 21,000 in rural areas, a)! 
laid 283,500 new culverts under cou 
try roads. 

Exactly what this work would m« 
to farmers and their families in «: 





lars and cents was impossible to t« 
But WPA investigators told m: 
stories of the gratitude of country fo 
Fifty families near Cave Springs, A!2.. 
said they had been marooned fo 
weeks every spring until the WI 
surfaced the road to town. An 0! 
farmer declared a 20-mile trip to p 
ket, that once took him five hours « 
rough roads had been cut to a! 
hour’s jaunt. 

Critics of WPA were quick to 
out that the new roads were no + 
from heaven, and that the WPA’s | 
of $458,540,266 for the three yea! 
improvement was being footed b\ 
taxpayers, among them. farmers th 
selves. But the fact remained that 
work had been done. 

Ultimate goal of the WPA 
builders was to open to all-year t) 
every rural mail route and schoo 
route, and, so far as possible, to } 
vide every U. S. farm with an 
weather public road to its nearest 
ket, Cost of this program was © 
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oned at $4,680,000,000—almost eight 
times the sum already spent on farm- 
to-market roads, 





Farm Income Sources 
Though the work he does is gen- 
erally lumped together under the col- 
lective heading “agriculture,” the U. S. 
farmer makes his living in many and 
-aried fields. Last week, a Depart- 
ent of Agriculture report showed 
hich-of these fields were most im- 
portant to the farmer’s pocketbook. 
Meat animals, the study showed, 
cave the farmer more money than any 
other product in 1938. Of a total cash 
ome of $7,150,000,000, four-footed 
ops” yielded $1,893,000,000, or 26%2 
ner cent. Second richest, agricultural 
tield was dairy products, from which 
rmers made $1,430,000,000. 
The seven chief sources of farm in- 
ome last year, as listed by the Agri- 
ture Department, were as follows: 


P. C. of 
Source Income Total 
t animals $1.893,000.000 26.5 


1.430,000,000 20 
$43,000,000 11.8 


Dairy pre ducts 


tton, cottonseed 667,000,000 9.3 

ultry, @@@S ..... 569,000,000 8 
Fruits <\de dee ccers 502,000,000 7 
Vegetables -.......- 404,000,000 5.6 

DACCO. s8 0 0900 0% 294.000.0000 4.1 


The top position of meat animals, 
eat men pointed out, had been main- 
tained for 14 of the past 15 years. Of 
ll cash taken in by farmers over that 
period, animals accounted for about 
24 per cent, while dairy products, a 
onsistent second, vielded better than 
I8 per cent of the 15-year total. 
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Cigarette ‘‘Bootleggers 
For the 160 billion cigarettes they 
nsume each year, American smokers 
out more than $1,200,000,000. Of 
his vast sum, a major part goes for 
xes, From the blue stamps it pastes 
each package of cigarettes, the Fed- 
government collects close to half 
billion dollars annually. In addi- 
, 21 states levy their own cigarette 
es, Which total $100,000,000. 
lhe Bureau of Internal Revenue has 
its troubles with those who forge 
e-use its stamps to dodge the Fed- 
tax. Last week, state govern- 
ts were hunting ways to fight an- 
her sort of tax-evader—cigarette 
otleggers” doing business by mail. 
fany states which tax cigarettes are 
dered by states where smoking ma- 
ls are tax-free. Thus lowa, where 
tate levy keeps cigarette prices to 
ents a pack, is flanked by Illinois 
Wisconsin, where identical smokes 
from 10 to 15 cents: a carton of 
ettes costs $1.45 in Alabama, but 
from $1.10 to $1.15 in Florida. 
ch situations meant easy pickings 
hootleggers. They set up offices in 
taxing states and began to send 
rettes by parcel post to smokers in 
ig commonwealths. Price differ- 
caused by taxes enabled them to 
lersell orthodox competitors, pay 
ling costs and still collect a profit. 
IS practice has been a heavy drain 





| 
| 
| 


on state treasuries. Iowa estimated its 
loss of revenue at $1,000,000 a year, 
Texas at $750.000 and other cigarette- 
taxing states at somewhat lower fig- 
ures. The combined annual loss, it 
was thought, might exceed $5,000,000. 
However, state officials, prohibited by 
law from interfering with U. S. mail, 
thought that little could be done with- 


out the aid 6f Washington. 
_ CS 
Briefs 


@ More than 25.000 new homes, 
worth about $135.000.000 and financed 
by Federal Housing Authority mort- 
gages, have risen in the U., S. since the 
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first of the year, FHA Administrator 
Stewart MacDonald announced last 
week, This volume, MacDonald de- 
clared, foreshadowed a general upturn 
in residential construction for 1939. 


@ The most comprehensive indus- 
trial census ever conducted in the 
U. S. will be made available to busi- 
ness men next summer by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. It will contain 
detailed figures on industrial produc- 
tion, employment, value of products, 
and fuel and power costs for each of 
the nation’s 3,070 counties, and simi- 
lar information for every city of more 
than 10,000 population. 


OFFER TO YOUNG MEN 


Who Hanker to Smoke a Pipe 


To help you discover the greatest smok- 
ing pleasure, each pipe we offer is actually 
filled with genuine Edgeworth and smoked 
by machine four separate times. Your 
pipe already ‘‘broken-in’’ with America’s 
Finest Pipe Tobacco, gives you pleasure 
and satisfaction from the first puff. 


Here’s Our Offer 


First: Trial Packets of each of the three 
styles of world-famous Edgeworth, wrap- 
ped in heavy foil. Edgeworth, famous for 
more than 35 years, has always contained 
only the finest tobacco leaf on the mar- 
ket. We know that you cannot make good 
tobacco from chéap tobacco leaf any 
more than you can get the pleasure of 





choicest porterhouse steak for a rump 
steak price. We gladly pay premium 
prices to give you a finer smoke. This 
costly leaf is then manufactured to the 
high Edgeworth standard—better tobac- 
co, made to smoke cooler, means no 
tongue bite and permits you to enjoy 
fully its enhanced flavor, greater mild- 
ness and richer aroma. 

SECOND: A handsome Signature 
Pipe (made by Linkman) that has 
been mechanically pre-smoked (already 
“Broken-In”’) with genuine Edgeworth. 
It’s sweet and gentle from the start. 
Then to give you an added interest in 
this pipe, we engrave your own per- 
sonal signature in gold color on the 
stem. No pipe so personal. 


EDGEWORTH S.nchng TOBACCO 


TO GET YOUR EDGEWORTH SAMPLER KIT—JUST MAIL COUPON WITH $1.00 
In Canada $1.50 Duty Paid 


LARUS & BRO. Co., Dept. K 
Richmond, Va. 


Enclosed please find $1.00 (In 
Canada $1.50 Duty Paid) for 
your Edgeworth Sampler Kit 
Opposite is my signature to en 
@rave on the stem of the pipe. 
(Please print clearly your name 
and address below.) 


Name 


Cuty 


Dealer’s Name 


Re ee Se ee 


Please write your normal signature clearly 


Address 


PLEASE SEND US YOUR DEALER’S NAME AND ADDRESS 
Address 


. State 


Se ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee 


SIGNATURE PP 5 


within exact space allotted 


State 
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EDITORIAL 





Not Wasted 


NTIL Adolf Hitler speaks to the 

world this week, it will be im- 
possible to measure the full effect of 
President Roosevelt’s spectacular ap- 
peal for peace in Europe. Only one 
thing can now be said with any de- 
gree of certainty: the appeal was to 
the point and not wasted. 

In asking the German Fuehrer and 
the Italian Duce whether they would 
promise not to attack their neighbors, 
the President took a bold diplomatic 
step of a kind that is bound to yield 
results one way or the other. In one 
sense, it was as if he had asked two 
husbands, “will you stop beating your 
wives?” Immediately, both Hitler 
and Mussolini were put on the defen- 
sive because a question of that sort 
makes answering both difficult and 
embarrassing. In another and more 
important sense, the President’s ap- 
peal came at a point when a still high- 
ly explosive European situation need- 
ed clarification. By the answers of 
Mussolini and Hitler, the world will be 
better able to judge what may be ex- 
pected in the critical weeks ahead, 

In sending his forthright words to 
the world’s two chief brewers of crisis, 
President Roosevelt rendered historic 
service. Without directky involving 
the United States, he made three things 
possible: an important pause in the 
trend toward war, a dramatic way to 
fix guilt in the event of war, and a 
slim chance that war may yet be 
averted through negotiation, 


q 
Be Careful with It 


N CONGRESS at present much is 
being said on both sides about the 
Wagner Labor Relations Act. Some 
there are who would amend it to 
death; others there are who would 
leave it just as it is. Though it is a 
relatively young piece of legislation, 
it is a constant source of controversy. 
Now’ where there is controversy, 
there must be some reason for it, 
there must be some irritant, there 
must be some basic friction. In the 
case of the Wagner Act, there is un- 
questionably such friction and it has 
been felt not only in relations be- 
tween employers and their workers 
but also in relations between the 
American Federation of Labor and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. 


In the background of the contro- 
versy are those who would like noth- 
ing better than to see America take a 
backward step by destroying the labor 


legislation it took so long to build. 
These sabotagers, though their num- 
bers are small, are both vocal and in- 
fluential, Capitalizing on the fact that 
labor is at war with itself, they con- 
stantly attack the National Labor Re- 
lations Board and never cease using 
the specious argument that the Wag- 
ner Act, though designed to promote 
industrial peace, promotes nothing but 
industrial strife. This argument hits 
below the belt for the simple reason 
that it is not true, that it is intel- 
lectually dishonest. Nevertheless, so 
effective have the sabotagers been, the 
point has won widespread support, 
and it needs to be shown up for what 
it is—a complete distortion of fact, a 
miserable piece of propaganda, 


N THE heat of battle over the future 

of the Wagner Act, an actuality too 
little realized is this: the Act is very 
young and it has its flaws but funda- 
mentally it is as sound a piece of 
legislation as Congress has enacted 
in the last 25 years. All shouts to the 
contrary, it is of vital importance to 
the economic and social well-being of 
mass-production America. Its enemies 
have said many things against it but 
they have yet to come forward with a 
satisfactogy answer to certain sig- 
nificant statistics tending to justify the 
Act and certain significant victories 
won by the Act in the courts, 


It is a fact of great importance that 
industrial strife almost immediately 
showed a marked decline after the 
Wagner Act was upheld by the Su- 
preme Court in 1937. In 1938, the first 
full year of the Act’s operation, strikes 
and lockouts fell amazingly. In 1937, 
the number of man-days of work wast- 
ed in strikes amounted to 28,424,587. 
In 1938, the first year of the Act’s ef- 
fectiveness, the number was down to 
8,861,168—a drop of 20,000,000 days. 
It is true, of course, that depressed 
business conditions existed last year 
and that labor unrest usually dimin- 
ishes during depressed periods, but 
that fact does not completely or even 
largely account for the astonishing 
change in the labor picture from 1937 
to 1938. In testifying before a Con- 
gressional committee recently, Senator 
Wagner, author of the Act, had these 
pertinent figures to offer: 

Less aggregate working time was 
lost through strikes in 1938 than in 
any year since 1931, although the na- 
tional income produced during 1938— 
the best index of general business ac- 
tivity—while lower than in 1936 and 
1937, was higher than in 1932, 1933, 
1934 and 1935. 

The proportion of workers involved 


- Sagi cae 
Se 


Pathfinde; 
in strikes over “organization” pro))- 
lems declined from 60 per cent in 19: 
to 33 per cent in 1938, a level far low 
er than the average for the past t 
years. 

These figures serve wel] to confow: 
those who would like to misrepres. 
the Wagner Act and the NLRB as elec. 
ments of serious friction in Americ.) 
life. Other figures are available, too, 
and all sincere critics of our preset 
labor legislation should read they 
with care. Among the more méaning- 
ful statistics are those having to do 
with the number of strikes aver({e 
through the machinery of the Labor 
Board in all parts of the nation. 
one has the intellectual right to «t- 
tack either the Board or the Act itse!! 
until after he has first conscientious- 
ly studied the record. 

There is reason to suspect, ho 
ever, that certain critics—inside «(J 
outside Congress—have let blind pr: 
dices color their attitude. There 
reason to suspect that many of th 
have not taken the trouble to look «| 
the record. It is difficult to accoun) 
otherwise for some of the prepost: 
ous amendment proposals offered 
the United States Senate by men whio 
should be intelligent enough to real- 
ize that it is essential to have lal 
legislation of the sort we now have. 
Actually, similar legislation has been 
in effect in England for decades, and 
England has a reputation for its abi! 
ity to preserve industrial peace. 


HE chief function of the presei! 

law is to give labor the right to 
organize and bargain collectively. [n 
this age of men and machines, th! 
certainly seems sensible. Yet, by some 
of the proposed Wagner Act amet 
ments, bargaining and organizatio 
rights would be tangled to death | 
protracted court procedure, Unques 
tionably, the Act is not perfect; un- 
questionably it does not always op 
ate with fairness to both sides; u 
questionably, it needs some _ suc! 
changes as that designed to give em- 
ployers the right to petition for 
election when they are caught betwee 
rival labor groups in their employ. 
However, the present weaknesses of 
the Wagner Act are not of a nalur 
that requires drastic amendment, 20 
Congress should therefore exercis 
the greatest care in its current efforts 
to improve upon the law. 

Too much emphasis cannot be p! 
ed upon the fact that this legislati 
has barely had two full years of tris! 
since it was upheld by the Supr: 
Court. Too much emphasis canno! 
placed upon the fact that, given a few 
necessary changes, given more | 
for self-perfection, given peace in [he 
ranks of labor, this legislation 1°) 
well stand as one of the great social 
and economic landmarks in Am¢'- 
ican history. 
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CAPITAL CHAT 





Loveseat 
INCE the great Rome-Berlin crisis 
™ began, a certain black leather 
cofa in Secretary of State Hull’s ante- 
room has taken so much wear and tear 
that the State Department is having 
ihe thing re-upholstered. It is the sofa 
on which diplomats wait when they 
want to see the Secretary: a small 
sofa, with room for only two upright, 
or one sprawling. It has rebounded to 
the 90 pounds of the late Japanese 
4;nbassador Hirosi Saito, and groaned 
der the 200 pounds of German Am- 
hassador Hans Dieckhoff (now home 
in Berlin). 

\ustria’s ex-Minister Edgar Proch- 
ik used to twiddle his thumbs on the 
sofa. Czecho-Slovakia’s Vladimir Hur- 
ban has gnawed his fingernails there, 
and so have the envoys from Albania 
and Republican Spain. In fact, the 
little sofa has seen so many jobless 
diplomats come and go that State De- 
partment wags call it “The Loveseat 
of Democracy.” 


Ii 





“Washington” Rides Again 


( NE thing about Washington that 

no visitor can help noticing is 
the symbolic statues. The town teems 
vith them. There is Peace Protecting 
Genius over the Capitol’s east facade, 
Order Scanning the Future from the 
pediment of the Supreme Court, 
imerica Weeping on the Shoulder of 
‘listory down in the Mall—and as for 
the Library of Congress, it is so clut- 
tered with symbolism that even the 
lady who sells postcards in the lobby 
looks like an allegory of The Money 
Changer in the temple. 

What brings this up is that we have 
just had a great idea for a statue. It 

uld be a symbolic group, three 
heroic figures in white marble: His- 
tory Hand in Hand with Publicity and 
Congressman Sol Bloom. 

Early American history has no more 
ardent press agent than the gentleman 
from the 19th New York Congressional 
District. An Illinois boy of Polish- 
Jewish extraction, Bloom was selling 
papers at five, punching holes in 
lrames 12 hours a day by the age of 
eight, and keeping his employer’s ac- 
ounts at 11. Too busy for scholar- 

iip as a boy, he has had time during 
') years in Congress to remedy the 

k. As a result, he is Washington’s 

pert on President Washington. 

ol calls George “the only non- 

troversial figure in history.” Per- 

tual chairman of patriotic commit- 
‘ces, Bloom specializes in bringing the 
' President to life. Therefore, as 





1 aS we heard that Washington’s 
ugural ride from Mt. Vernon to New 
‘ork City was going to be re-enacted 
' stunt to publicize the New York 
orld’s Fair, we were sure Bloom had 
ething to do with it. 








International 


Anachronisms Were Too Much for Bloom 


We found him in a forest of framed 
pictures of Washington and Bloom, a 
silk ribbon on his spectacles and a 
white plaster bust of Washington by 
his side. Yes, he said, he was spon- 
soring the World’s Fair jaunt. 

Plans called for the Washington im- 
personator to leave Mt. Vernon in a 
stagecoach exactly 150 years to the 
hour after the original. He was to 
ride on for eight days, through Balti- 
more, Havre de Grace, and Elkton, Md., 
through Wilmington, Del., through 
Philadelphia on a white horse, and so 
to New York City to be “inaugurated” 
April 30. His first stop would be 
Alexandria, Va., where he would drink 
14 toasts; but he was supposed to 
ignore Washington, D. C., altogether, 
because of course there was no such 
city in 1789—only a large, melancholy 
swamp. The whole thing, said Mr. 
Bloom, was going to be a triumph of 
historical accuracy, 

Last week the Mt. Vernon-New York 
pilgrimage got under way. Drawn by 
four spanking army horses named 
Dopey, Grumpy, Lane and Spangler, 
a 160-year-old coach bowled down the 
parkway from Mt. Vernon. Inside, as 
“Washington,” was Denys Wortman, 
Scripps-Howard newspaper cartoon- 
ist known for his daily feature, “Metro- 
politan Movies.” 

But Wortman got off to a bad start. 
He had been supposed to sleep in 
Washington’s own bed. At the last 
minute he was relegated to an out- 
building, the spinning house. Next 
morning he kissed the hand of Martha 
Washington half a dozen times for the 
newsreels, said goodbye over an NBC 
network, and rolled away in a driz- 
zling rain. At first staunchly histori- 
cal, the coachmen finally wrapped 
themselves in 1939 raincoats. “George” 
himself, instead of pretending that the 
city of Washington was a large swamp, 





appeared before the D. A. R. conven- 
tion, was seen downtown in a blue 
business suit, and let himself be wel- 
comed to the District building by Dis- 
trict Commissioner Melvin C. Hazen, 
who wore a derby hat and congratu- 
lated his visitor on “your fine work 
as President.” 

All these anachronisms were too 
much for historical purist Sol Bloom. 
By the time the Fair-bound coach 
clattered out of Washington, pursued 
by a Greek chorus of astonished dogs, 
Bloom had dissociated himself and the 
U. S. Constitution Sesquicentennial 
Commission from the whole stunt, We 
have a feeling that Mr. Bloom must 
have been even more distressed by 
what went on during the lap from 
Washington to Baltimore. According 
to the newspapers, “Washington” was 
greeted all along the way by small 
children crying “Hi-yo, Silver!” 


Are you paying 
T00 MUCH FOR 
CAR INSURANCE? 


Careful drivers get car 





insurance at lower 
cost through this plan 


Over 170,000 car owners now in- 
sure their cars at lower cost under the 
Liberty Mutual plan. 

Here’s how it works: We insure 
careful drivers, because good drivers 
have fewer accidents; hence we have 
fewer claims to pay. Furthermore, we 
deal direct, thus you avoid paying 
high sales costs. 

These savings are returned to pol- 
icyholders in cash dividends. More 
than $68,000,000 has been returned 
in this way since 1912. 

If you are a careful driver, you are 
entitled to share in these savings. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 


Send coupon below for free illus- 
trated booklet explaining the Liberty 
Mutual plan in full. Tells how you 
can qualify. Describes convenient 
Deferred Payment Plan. Tear out 
and mail coupon now. No obligation. 


LIBERTY 8) MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
175 Berkeley Street, Boston, Mase. 


Without obligation please send me free 
booklet which shows how to save money on 


car insurance. P-4-29 
Name 

Address 

City and state ins 
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Grover Whalen 


ACK among the W’s in that fat red 
bible of the upper classes, Who’s 

Who in America, may be found the 
name of Grover Aloysius Whalen, mer- 
chant. The lines that follow state 
certain pertinent truths: that Whalen 
was born June 2, 1886; that at 27 he 
married Anne Dolores Kelly of New 
York City; that he begat Mary E., 
Esther Anne, and Grover, Jr.; that he 
is a Democrat, an Elk, and president 
of the New York World’s Fair, Inc. 

It is an inclusive little biography, 
covering 41, fine-print lines (as com- 
pared with 36 for President Roose- 
velt and 26 for Albert Einstein). It 
indicates that Whalen is a wealthy 
and public-spirited citizen; associated 
with half a dozen business firms; 
trustee of the Metropolitan Savings 
Bank; chairman of the Fourth Avenue 
Improvement Association. In short, a 
community pillar, 

This is all right as far as it goes. A 
more philosophic Who’s Who biogra- 
phy might have read as follows: 


WHALEN, Grover A., 20th century 
Kubla Khan; capitalist masterpiece; 
tailor’s delight; owner of New York 
City’s most carefully groomed mus- 
tache; Napoleonic salesman; com- 
mercial glamour-boy and profession- 
al welcomer who, beginning nest 
week, hopes to welcome 50 million 
people and “at least a billion new 
dollars” to the greatest show on 
earth—the 155-million-dollar New 
York World’s Fair. 


On the day that Grover Whalen was 
born, nearly 53 years. ago, President 
Grover Cleveland happened to be mar- 
rying Miss Frances Folsom at the 
White House. Good Democrats and 
Roman Catholics, the Whalens named 
their bouncing boy for a crusading 
President and a Spanish saint. 


ROVER’S mother was French-Ca- 

nadian, his father an Irishman. 
The elder Whalen dabbled in Tam- 
many politics and ran a small ash- 
trucking business on New York's low- 
er East side. Grover was meant for 
higher things. From grammar schoo! 
he went to Clason Point Military 
Academy (where he acquired a mili- 
tary bearing and a lasting love of uni- 
forms); from there to commercial 
college and law school. But when he 
was 20 his father died and he had to 
quit school for ash-trucking. There, 
an orchid among the ashes, he budded 
unseen—until 1917, when the Tam- 
many machine decided to run as its 
candidate for mayor a Brooklyn judge 
named John F,. Hylan. 

With Hylan, Whalen burst into 
bloom. He organized a Business Man’s 
League, which endorsed the Hylan 
candidacy. He concocted Hylan’s cam- 
paign speeches, assembling them from 
the orations of Demosthenes, the let- 
ters of Abraham Lincoln, and the col- 








International 
Whalen Gave Americans Two New Words 


lected editorials of Arthur Brisbane. 
When Hylan was elected, Whalen be- 
came his secretary. 


OON the press was full of him. 

There were pictures of Whalen 
smiling, perfect teeth flashing under 
his full, curling mustache; of Whalen 
marching behind Hylan in parades; 
of Whalen in spats and cutaway, a 
cornflower in his lapel, greeting troops 
returned from France. Under Hylan, 
Whalen developed the technique 
which was later to win him the title— 
conferred by the magazine New York- 
er—of “doorman of the western hemis- 
phere.” On the municipal tug Macon, 
flags flying and bands blaring, he 
chugged down the harbor to meet in- 
coming celebrities. Guests were 
brought ashore at 12 sharp, when all 
New York was going out to lunch. 
Touched by the vast throngs that had 
turned out, presumably in their honor, 
European peers conferred on Whalen 
seven medals, 

Cost of these receptions ranged from 
$71,850 for Colonel Charles A. Lind- 
bergh, to $167.50 for 20,000 visiting 
Elks. Once the King and Queen of the 
Belgians arrived incognito and went 
directly to the Hotel Waldorf; next 
morning they had to be ferried back 
to the harbor, so as to be ushered in 
properly by Whalen. New York news- 
paper editors put down Whalen, along 
with children, animals, death, and the 
weather as a primary reader-interest. 
So familiar did the Whalen face be- 
come that when other members of the 
mayor’s welcoming committee tried 
to greet the Graf Zeppelin, marines 
mistook the committeemen for vandals 
and beat at them vigilantly with shori 
clubs. 

From the start, Mayor Hylan recog- 
nized in Whalen a rival. The mayor’s 


secretary was promoted to the dullest 
available job—commissioner of Plants 
Nothing daunted, he 


and Structures. 





hatched schemes for $40,000 (n) 
bridges, re-designed the uniform, ,; 
ferryboat captains, spun network 
bus lines and started a departm: 
newspaper called The Buzz of ‘), 
Busy Bus. In 1924 the late Rodiiyy 
Wanamaker hired Whalen as gene, 
manager of his New York depart: 
store at a salary of $100,000 a ir, 
Mayor Hylan breathed a sigh o} 
lief. But in 1928, under Mayor Ji:); 
Walker, Whalen returned to the pu))|i 
eye as Police Commissioner, 


IS first act was to throw out a: 

brass spittoon. His second wa, 
to round up 3,000 “criminals,” mos| 
whom were released the same (|: 
Within a fortnight, police carried 9, 
500 raids on speakeasies, but manave; 
to avoid the better-known spots fre. 
quented by celebrities. Whalen dic ) 
excellent job of reorganizing the 
lice department, but when he lef 
1930 he had failed to win public 


proval. His spectacular forays mack 
delightful reading but, meanw! 


New York was being treated to a series 
of flagrant gangster murders—all 
solved. 

When repeal came in, the Sche 
distilling corporation hired Whaley to 
efface from the public mind the m 
ory of the oldtime saloon, About this 
time—1934—Whalen had another brie: 
moment of public service, as chairi\a: 
of the New York NRA. He made 
memorable by organizing the greatest 
industrial parade on record: 250.1) 
marchers, 1,500,000 spectators. Two 
vears ago he quit Schenley’s to joi 
the World’s Fair, first as a dollar-a- 
year man, later at a salary reported to 
be $75,000 a year with $25,000 for 
penses. 

The World of Tomorrow was not 
Whalen’s idea, but it is his Fair dow 
to the last buttons on the guides’ wii 
forms. I[t was Whalen who bland! 
sold $4,000,000 worth of exhibit spac« 
to the Soviet Union—thereby indw 
ing the rest of Europe to spend $13). 
000,000 on the Fair rather than be out 
done by the Russians, 

The dictator of this World of To- 
morrow takes himself seriously. As 
Police Commissioner, he used to dri: 
about New York in an open limousine 
with a police chauffeur. Whenever 
Whalen hopped out, the chauffeur had 
to hop in the back to keep his master’s 
seat warm. On his desk, Whalen dis 
plays a bronze statuette of Napoleo 
He has no talent for the snappy c: 
back, and for six years as a mem!» 
of the New York Board of Estimat 
retorted to his constant critic, the cit! 
Comptroller, with one  unvaryinz 
phrase: “What the Comptroller sa\s 
is of no consequence!” 


Whatever talents he may lack. ho 
ever, Whalen is a superlative business 
man; a human dynamo who drives ! 
employees no harder than he drives 
himself. When the story of our time 
is written, he may be known as the 
super-salesman of the Machine As 
Meantime he has another, humble’ 
claim to fame. He is the fellow wh? 
put the words “trylon” and “per 
sphere” in the American vocabu!la'y: 
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‘gencral TB Marriage Conference 
arti 
: a fhat marriage is the likely way of 
th of life for most young persons is hardly 
Ji en to question, Out of the 84 million 
he pi oe ericans over the age of 15 nearly 
three-fourths are or have been mar- 
ried. That marriage should therefore 
mut an old be considered a career is indisputable 
ond to many sociologists and educators. 
mo fo discuss this problem some 150 
ame necialists in human relations and stu- 
rried out dent delegates from 16 colleges and 
managed universities last week conducted the 
pots fifth annual Conference on the Con- 
en dir ervation of Marriage and the Family 
; the at the University of North Carolina in 
e lef hapel Hill. 
ublic e “Lag” Approximately 300 col- 
Ws ni leges, about 60 more than were report- 
ranwi d Jlast year, now offer courses in 
O a series preparation for marriage, ‘the dele- 
—aull es heard. Even in this progress, 
however, Dr. Ernest R. Groves, found- 
Sche er of the Conference, saw an “educa- 
Vhale il lag.” 
he n e “Deficit”: Two fruits of the de- 
bout { ession, prolonged dependency of 
her brie youths on parents and economic inse- 
shairnia ity, were charged with producing 
mad a five-year “deficit of marriage of 
} greatesi three-fourths of a million” and with 
2.00).0000 delaying and limiting the arrival of 
rs. Two ‘hildren in the family. Explaining 
s to this problem, Dr. Homer P. Rainey, 
dollar-a- sident-elect of the University of 
ported fo rexas, called for “new attention in our 
0 for educational program to the importance 
of training young people, and adults 
was nol vell, for a happy home life.” 
air do in the midst of these social discus- 
ides’ u 1s of marriage, its personal aspects 
. bland ere not overlooked. At open forums 
bit spac the student delegates declared against 
y indu both secret marriages and long engage- 
nd $1.3) is, but expressed relatively little 
n be out ection to starting married life with 
financial assistance from parents who 
d of To- ere able to provide it. 
usly, A a 
o di ’ 
oh Northwestern Ss Lith 
Vhenever \s head of an educational institu- 
ffeur had tion, the president of a modern univer- 
- master’ ty must be a man of some scholar- 
alen dis and academic attainment. As 
vapoleo ef executive of a financially en- 
py c wed corporation, he must also pos- 
memb considerable administrative and 
Estimat ess ability. To fill this dual job 
, the ir-old Northwestern, the nation’s 
mvarying ith largest university, last week had 
ller sa elected as its eleventh president 55- 
old Dr. Franklyn Bliss Snyder. | 
ck. 1 n its choice of Dr. Snyder the Board | 
business trustees announced that it was giv- | 
lrives | ‘deserved recognition” to his 30 | 
he drives rs service at the Evanston, IIl., uni- 
our tim ity. In doing so it was also choos- | 
‘nas th ‘man whose record, both academ- 
line Age nd administrative, was well and | 
humbler lely known. Dr. Snyder joined 
low who thwestern’s College of Liberal Arts | 
id “peri: ilty in 1909 as an instructor in Eng-. 
cabulary and progressed to a full professor- 
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Dr. Snyder Had Two Necessary Abilities 


ship in that subject in 1918. As a 
scholar his research specialty was 
Scottish literature. 

It is in his academic leanings that 
Dr. Snyder’s record differs most from 
that of his predecessor, Dr. Walter 
Dill Scott, Northwestern’s president 
since 1920, who is retiring at 65. Dr. 
Scott’s field of study was psychology 
and he utilized his knowledge of that 
subject along many practical lines. 
The author of several books on the 
psychology of advertising and sales- 
manship, he was awarded the Distin- 
guished Service Medal for installation 
of the personnel system of the United 
States Army during the World war. 

Dr. Snyder’s administrative qualifi- 
cations for the presidency were dem- 
onstrated during his service as dean of 
the graduate school from 1934 to 1937 
and as vice-president and dean of fac- 
ulties for all of Northwestern’s twelve 
schools since that date. These posts 
familiarized him with the university’s 
6,000 students and 1,366 faculty mem- 
bers, as well as with the operation of 
its $26,700,000 endowment fund and 
$5,230,000 annual operating budget. 

First immediate task to confront the 
new president when he takes office 
next September will be development of 
the new Institute of Technology creat- 
ed at Northwestern by a gift of $6,735,- 
000 from the Walter P. Murphy Foun- 
dation, (PATHFINDER, April 8). 
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U. S. GOVERNMENT JOBS 


$141 to $158 month first year regular. Railway Mail Clerke—Car- 


riers—Government Clerks. Man 


other Government Jobe for men 
and women. Write IMMEDIA + ‘ ; 


eLY for x “y 82-page book with list 


of positions and information telling how 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, DEPT. L-178, 8. ROCHESTER. N. Y. 














EASILY WITHIN YOUR REACH—thip 
short, powerful course packs positive 

and courage. FIRST TIME EVER SOLD AT $1 

Covers Your Work, Finding Yoursell, Cow 

Personality, Selling Yourself, Opportunity, 

laventory, Action. PREPARE YOURSELF fee 

your big opportunity. ACT TODAY 












WIN Contest MONEY 


Join our CONTEST CLUB PLAN. . EVERY WEEK YOU 
GET ONE FINISHED ENTRY in a BIG CONTEST. Your 
puzzles are solved. Your contest statements, letters are 
individually and expertly written for you. You do nothing 
but sign your name—mail them off. You cash in on our 
knowledge of what 8 takes to win. A member states: ‘Just won Q 
HIRBY checks 2 KELLOGG checks, ane TTDOL check. ‘Thenken’! 

Write for 600 actual winning entries in recent contents oats com: pore 
details of our CLUB PLA Enclose 10c for mailin 
YOUR PROFIT!" EDITORS & PUBLISHERS SE stavice co., ie 
Dept. A-38, P. O. Box 8, Philadeiphia, 





ROLLS DEVELOPED 
OTT TTT re, 


5x7 Professional 


ENLARGEMENT COUPON 
New! Different! 8 Deckled, Embossed Velox 
® prints plus Valuable Coupon for FREE 5x7 Enlarge- @ 
@ ment, 25c (coin). Send now! Eagle Studios, Dept. 47 ma 


1910 Farnam, Omaha, Nebr. 18 yrs. of quality work! 








Our Two Most 
Popular Clubs 


CLUB NO. 12 
60 





McCall's Magazine - - - 
Woman’s World - - - $ 


Household Magazine - - 
PATHFINDER - - - - 

CLUB NO. 18 
PATHFINDER - - - 1s 
Each magazine for one full year. Clip this ad, 
eheck the club you want and mail with $1.60 to 


Better Homes & Gardens 
PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C, 








McCall's Magazine - - 









KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 

A Practical Power Plow and Cultivator 

for Gardeners, Suburbanites, Florists, 

Truckers, Nurserymen, Fruit Growers 
* Low + Easy Terms 

American Farm Machine Co. 

1098 33rd Av. SE. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Learn Profitable Profession 
in QO days at Home 


é Eerning of Men and Women in the fascinatin 
? . profes of Swedish my rete run es high as 

| te $70 — week but mane prefer to open their own 
offices. Large incomes from Doctors, hospitals, 
eanitariums and private patients come to 
those who qualify through our traming 
Reducing alone offers rich rewards for 
specialists. Write for a Charte 
and booklet—They're . 


THE College of Swedish Massage 


30 E. Adams St., Dept. 469, Chicago 
(Successor to National College of Massage 
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KCUSE THIS BLANK FOR SUBSCRIBING™,y 


Get the news di- 
rect from Wash- 
ington, D. C., the 
center of world 
interest today— 
subscribe to 


PATHFINDER, St. or R. F. D. 
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WOMEN IN 


THE NEWS 





Helena Rubinstein 


Some women cannot be satisfied 
with one life. They must crowd three 
or four into one ordinary span of ex- 
istence. Such a woman is Helena Ru- 
binstein, international beauty expert. 
She is a scientist, business woman, au- 
thor, art patron, mother and wife. 

Last week, Madame Rubinstein ar- 
rived in New York on one of the eight 
transatlantic crossings she must make 
every year. She was with her second 
husband, Prince Artchil Gourielli- 
Tchkonia, whom she married last June 
after divorcing Edward J. Titus, fa- 
ther of her two grown sons. 

Purpose of this short, sleek cosmeti- 
cian’s trip was, like the woman her- 
self, many-sided. She came to super- 
vise her Fifth Avenue salon’s plans for 
the New York World’s Fair, to auto- 
graph copies of her third book, “Food 
for Beauty,” and to lecture. 

Most popular Rubinstein offering to 
Fair visitors will probably be a free 
tour of the luxurious, seven-story 
“Temple of Beauty.” This will include 
a look at Madame Rubinstein’s world- 
famous collection of miniature furni- 
ture—precious antiques which have 
been arranged in 25 authentic pe- 
riod rooms, each 25 inches long. Im- 
pressionable women, however, will 
probably be more taken by the latest 
Rubinstein beauty tricks: pasteurized 
milk baths, sun treatments in individ- 
ual sand piles, exercises, vitamin lun- 
cheons and electric blankets. 

This sort of thing—making beauty 
care seem like a fascinating ritual— 
has brought Helena Rubinstein to her 
present position among the world’s 
top cosmeticians: 

Fronr pioneering in the field of mod- 
ern beauty treatments, she has earned 
a palace in Paris, a 15-room Park Ave- 
nue apartment, a lavish London town 
house, several smaller places and some 





Mme. Rubinstein: One Life Is Not Enough 


immensely valuable collections. Her 
career started in Australia. 


One of a Polish family of eight sis- 
ters, she had been studying medicine 
at Zurich, Switzerland, but had stop- 
ped when she reached surgery classes 
—the sight of blood was too much for 
her. At 19, she went to visit relatives 
in Australia. In Melbourne, she dab- 
bled in chemistry and entered the 
beauty business quite by accident. Her 
dry-skinned English friends were im- 
pressed by a cream her mother had 
given her as protection against the 
drying Australian climate. At first, 
Helena gave them jars. Next, she 
opened a shop and sold the cream. 

She adopted the scientific approach 
to skin care and netted $90,000 the 
first year. Defying her conventional 
family’s protests, she next opened a 
place in Paris, then in London. Salons 
followed in America, China and else- 
where. Today, she makes 175 different 
products and employs 3,000 persons. 

In addition, she supervises her en- 
tire business, traveling all over the 
world by plane, train and boat. She 
has crossed the Atlantic almost 200 
times, has become adept at making her- 
self at home on a moment's notice. 
“Over 50,” black-haired and black- 
eyed, she is stocky but extremely chic. 
She is a shrewd publicist, usually 
charming and generous, but has a 
quick temper. 

Her homes are exotically and indi- 
vidually decorated. Her New York 
apartment, for example, has an alcove 
in silver cellophane and some walls of 
spun glass, Atop her 15th century 
palace in Paris, is a roof garden with 
a pool that holds 4,000 gallons of water 
and weighs 17 tons, vet sits securely 
over the heads of her dinner guests. 

When “Madame” finds timé to enjoy 
all these belongings is a mystery. One 
of her secrets is sleeping only three or 
four hours a night. Fresh activity 
rests her. A few years ago, she tried to 
retire, but found she had nothing to do. 





American Mother, ’39 


When a mother gives birth to one 
child who becomes famous, she has 
done as much as could be expected. 
When she produces four who grow up 
to be eminent citizens, she deserves 
a medal, 

That, seemingly, is what the Golden 
{ule Foundation of New York thought 
last week when it named Mrs. Elias 
Compton, of Wooster, Ohio, as the 
American Mother for 1939. The widow 
of a philosophy professor and dean at 
Presbyterian Wooster College, Mrs. 
Compton has three sons and a daugh- 
ter who are bright testimonials to 
their upbringing. 

One of her sons, Dr. Karl Taylor 
Compton, a noted physicist, is presi- 
dent of . Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Another, Dr. Arthur 
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Mrs. Compton: Four Children, One Medal 


Holly Compton, a Chicago Universit 
vrofessor, won the Nobel Prize fo 
physics in 1927. The third, Dr. Wi! 
Martindale Compton, is a_ law 
economist who is secretary-manax 
of the National Lumber Manufacture 
Association. The daughter, Mar 
Compton Rice, is a well known Pres 
byterian missionary and the wife 
Dr. C. Herbert Rice, principal! 
Christian College at Allahabad, India 


All Mrs. Compton’s children took 
their bachelors’ degree at Wooste: 
Today, they hold a total of 31 collex 
and university degrees and membe 
ship in 39 organizations, 

The mother graduated in 1886 fr: 
Western College for Women at Oxford 
Ohio. In the same year, she married 
Dr, Compton who had been her texac! 
er when she was Otelia Augspurg 
In 1933, Western College awarded 
an honorary Doctorate of Laws 
achievement as wife and moth: 
the Comptons.” 

Next to her children, Mrs. Compt 
has always been chiefly interested 
church work. For years, she was | 
the board of managers of Homes for 
Children of Presbyterian  Foreis 
Missionaries. 

Tall and slender, Mrs, Compto 
81 has hair that is only slightly gra 
and blue eyes. She still lives in the 
Wooster home where her family ¢ 
up, but will leave it shortly to b 
New York City to receive her si! 
medal at the Mother’s Day ceremonies 
She will also visit her sons in Wis! 
ington and Boston, 

——______.. go 


Men Say 


Gg Robert Bean, assistant direc! 
the Brookfield Zoo, in Chicago, abo' 
women’s current hats: “The monk 
think they are something good to 
and go nutty trying to reach th 
They try to grab them from the head 
of women spectators.” 


q C. E. Young, London educato!, 
about the need for a feminine hand (0 
guide Great Britain: “During the | 
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5.000 years, men have made a sorry 

ess of the world. The only three 
slorious periods of English history 
vere the reigns of three queens—Eliz- 
«beth, Anne and Victoria.” 


© Dr. Paul Popenoe, general direc- 
or of the Institute of Family Relations 
Los Angeles, about matrimonial 
hances for maidens: “There is a sur- 
us of marriageable young men in 
in the East.” 


the West and a shortage 


€ Judge Philip J. Finnegan of Chi- 

go, about the payment of back ali- 

ony: “If you want to win your wife 
back, pay her what you owe her. The 
easiest way to a woman’s heart is 
through money.” 


NEEDLE DESIGNS 








DAINTY HANDIWOREK FOR THE HOME 


S—Hand crocheting is an attractive decoration 
e home! This lovely filet crochet will prolong 
fe of a chair, and it’s eppropriate, too, for scarf 
t ition of 


t the large piece. It’s very 
ical in string. 


Full details included with the 
%82——Brighten your home with these dainty towel 
and tea cloth motifs. The simple stitchery is 
. the gayest of colors and set off by a bit of 
rochet. Color is effective in crochet of this type 


‘cally when it harmonizes with the tones in the 
roicery. Full details included with the number. 
tS 















Complete instructions are included in each pat- 
‘ern, priced at 15c each (coin). Address Needlecraft 
Washington, D. C. 
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NAMES 


Sixteen years ago a Kansas county 
prosecutor won his first big case, and 
George Emery Knight went to jail for 
a holdup murder. Last week Knight 
appealed for executive clemency to the 
former prosecutor—now Kansas’ Gov- 
ernor PAYNE RATNER. 





In Santa Fe, N, M., a Federal grand 
jury acquitted nine on charges of 
having conspired to use the New Mexi- 
co WPA as a political machine. One 
of the nine was STANLEY W. P. 
MILLER, former Assistant U. S. Dis- 
trict Attorney and son-in-law of Sen- 
ator DENNIS CHAVEZ. Of the 47 
originally indicted in the case, 25 had 
been brought to trial. One died, one 
pleaded guilty, the rest went free, 


and a half after they had 
Hollywood party, actor 


A year 
met at a 
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Mrs. Hartford Will Marry an Actor 


DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS, Jr., 


and Mrs. 
MARY LEE EPLING HARTFORD of 
New York and Palm Beach, Fla., an- 
nounced they would be married as 
soon as Fairbanks finished his current 
film. It will be the second marriage 
for both. Mrs. Hartford recently di- 
vorced G. HUNTINGTON HARTFORD, 
son of the founder of the Great At- 
lantic and Pacific Tea Company. Fair- 
banks’ ex-wife is JOAN CRAWFORD. 


Already mother of five and grand- 
mother of nine, Mrs. FRANKLIN D. 
ROOSEVELT took a new chick under 
her wing: 12-year-old LORENZO MU- 
RIAS, Spanish war orphan who had 
lost his entire family in the civil war. 
Under a charity for Spanish children 
the First Lady will pay nine dollars 
a month to support her new foster son 
in a French refugee colony. Charity 
workers described Lorenzo as “very 
nervous as a result of the two and a 
half years of incessant bombing .. . 
but still wants to be an aviator ... He 
needs some one to take a great interest 
in him.” 





IS DAYS’ TRIAL 


Isn’t This Why 
You Are Constipated? 


What do you eat for breakfast? 
Coffee, toast, maybe some eggs? 
What do you eat for lunch and 
dinner? White bread, meat, pota- 
toes? It’s little wonder you’re con- 
stipated. You probably don’t eat 
enough ‘‘bulk.’’ And ‘“‘bulk’’ 
doesn’t mean the amount you 
eat. It’s a kind of food that forms 
a soft “bulky” mass in the intes- 
tines and helps a movement. If 
this is your trouble, may we sug- 
gest a crunchy toasted cereal— 
Kellogg's All-Bran—for breakfast. 
It can help you not only to get 
regular but to keep regular. You 
won’t have to endure constipa- 
tion, you can avoid it. Eat All- 
Bran daily, drink plenty of wa- 
ter, and life will be brighter for 
you. Tear out this advertisement 
and send to Kellogg Company, 
Battle Creek, Mich., for two free 
individual packages of All-Bran. 
P-+5 


~NEW EASY WAY TO TRAIN FOR 











describing remarkable new train- 

ing course that prepares you to § 

good grades. HAILEX COMPANY, om 

322 Wall Bidg., St. Louis, | 
A proven easy way. Sprinkle a little of Dr. 
Kamm’'s Dry Shampoo Powder on the hair 

beauty. Special offer—mail $1.00 today for $1.50 value. 
100 Shampoos For Only $1.00 


take Civil Service Exams with 
andbrushout. That’sall! Afew brushings 
Money back guarantee We pay postage 


Write today for FREE BOOKLET 
confidence of passing and getting 
How To Get Rid of ‘It 
remove superfluous oil and restore glamorous, lustrous 
KAMM COSMETIC CO., Dept, 106, Baltimore, Md. 


30-DAY TRIAL ho 
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REVA CO., 4234 Lincota in Ave., Dept. 417, CHICAGO 


MOVING SOON? 


Always remember, that Pathfinder mailing lists are 
prepared from ten fourteen days in advance of the 
issue date. If you want your copies sent to a new 
address, be sure to NOTIFY US DIRECT sufficiently 
in advance, givi BOTH your old address as well as 
the new. You should call our attention to any error 
we may have your ome or address. 
PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. ©. 








SEND ONLY 20 CENTS with name, age a 
address, and by return mail RECEIVE a set r 
14 TRIAL GLASSES to select from to fit your 
eyes NOTHING MORE TO PAY until you can 
see perfectly far and near. Then the above Beau- 
tiful Style will cost you only $3.90, no more; other 
— $1.95 and up. 

ony handle High Grade Single Vision and 
pous VISION or KRYPTOK BIFOCAL 
a a ground into ONE SOLID PIECE of 
bocTor H. E. BAKER, O.D., wi 
bm ~) years’ experience, GUARANTEES to 
give ro Perfect Fit or NO COST. Circular 
with latest styles and lowest prices FREE, 
MODERN SPECTACLE CO., Dept, 94-N2 
5125 Pensacola Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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MOVIE WORLD 


Wanger on Democracy 


Last November, a group of literary, 
educational and theatrical celebrities 
announced formation of Films for De- 
mocracy, a non-profit organization to 
promote films of democratic propa- 
ganda. Their prize plum culled from 
the movie industry was 44-year-old 
Walter Wanger, the square-headed 
president of Walter Wanger Produc- 
tions, Inc. He accepted membership 
on the advisory board, 

Last week, Films for Democracy 
claimed members in 115 cities and had 
launched an intensive campaign to or- 
ganize moviegoers to demand thought- 
ful, politically significant films. But 
it had lost Wanger, its most influential 
member in Hollywood. 

In a letter published in the Holly- 
wood Citizen News, the producer re- 
signed from the organization because 
it had failed to make clear “its posi- 
tion with reference to Nazism, Fascism 
AND Communism .. .” 

“ T can see no excuse,” said the letter, 
“for intellectual straddling. There can 
be no compromise between Fascism 
and Democracy. There can be no 
* compromise between Communism and 
Democracy. There can, in short, be no 
compromise between Dictatorship and 
Democracy and I am on the side of 
Democracy.” 

In this month’s issue of the Films 
for Democracy bulletin, Wanger was 
called “the most outspoken champion 
of progressive films in the industry.” 
Though his constant reiteration of the 
need for films that do not pull their 
punches has placed him in the ranks 
of Hollywood left-wingers, San Fran- 
cisco-born Wanger has actually failed 
to practice what he preaches, 

His Spanish war picture, “Block- 
ade,” aroused controversy out of all 
proportion to its content. Before that, 
he had made light comedies, romances 
and revues, Since “Blockade,” he has 
turned out three melodramas—“‘Al- 
giers,” “Trade Winds” and “Stage- 
coach.” All were good entertainment, 
but none contained any particular so- 
cial significance. Recently, however, 
he announced his decision to film Vin- 
cent Sheean’s “Personal History,” a 
project repeatedly shelved for fear it 
would offend the dictators. 

Taking no public notice of Wanger’s 
resignation, Films for Democracy con- 
tinued its work. Its highest recom- 
mendation to date has gone to “Confes- 
sions of a Nazi Spy,” not yet released. 


You'll Be Seeing 


The Story of Irene and Vernon Castle 
(RKO): Back in top form, Ginger 
Rogers and Fred Astaire enact the pro- 
fessional and personal history of the 
the century’s most famous dance team. 
They revive the popular pre-war 
dances—the Castle Walk, the Maxixe, 
the foxtrot and the tango—while the 
musical score revives 40 old songs. In 
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Rogers and Astaire Enact a Famous Story 


addition, there is a wealth of humor 
in the dress, customs and talk of 1911, 
and in the performances of Edna May 
Oliver, Walter Brennan and Etienne 
Girardot. For the most part the pic- 
ture is bright, nostalgic and thorough- 
ly entertaining, with the only sad note 
at the end when Vernon crashes to 
death in an airplane. To some, this 
may seem an unreasonable change of. 
mood, but this is a biographical film 
and it really happened. 

Zenobia (United Artists) : The much- 
heralded debut of Oliver Hardy and 
Harry Langdon as a comic team is dis- 
appointing. Neither is allowed to dis- 
play his peculiar comedy technique, 
and the story is incredibly unfunny. 
Played against elaborate Old South 
settings, it tells of thwarted young 
love, the Declaration of Independence, 
class snobbery and the devotion of an 
elephant named Zenobia. 

Dark Victory (Warner Bros.): For 
her performance in this moving drama 
about a girl dying of an incurable 
disease, Bette Davis will likely be 
mentioned for her third Academy 
Award. Though this is too morbid a 
story for casual entertainment, it is 
an exceptionally fine drama. George 
Brent, Humphrey Bogart and the new 
Irish find, Geraldine Fitzgerald, give 
excellent support. 

East Side of Heaven (Universal): 
Bing Crosby put up part of the money 
for this picture and from it he should 
reap profits, for it’s first-class light 
comedy. Story centers around 
“Sandy,” an exceptionally cute baby, 
who is unceremoniously left with 
Bing, a singing taxi driver. With his 
roommate, Mischa Auer, Bing mothers 
the baby until its parents come to re- 
trieve it. Meanwhile, there’s excite- 
ment galore when “Sandy’s” grand- 
father thinks the child has been kid- 
naped. ~Joan Blendell is in it too, and 
Bing sings four catchy songs. 
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ON THE AIR 


New Commissioner 


Since its establishment by Congr: 
in 1934, the seven-man Federal Coim- 
munications Commission has gener- 
ally consisted of lawyers, Last week. 
the Commission welcomed its firs) 
newspaper publisher—big, squa: 
jawed Frederick I, Thompson, of Mo- 
bile, Ala. He was appointed by Pr: 
ident Roosevelt to succeed Jude 
Eugene O. Sykes, who resigned to 
ter private law practice. 

Immediately, radio interests beg 
to speculate what effect the appoi 
ment would have on the commissio: 
impending decisions about radio “mm. 
nopoly” and super-power. The jea 
ous rivalry between newspapers ani 
radio has not yet disappeared. Fur- 
thermore, Thompson, as publisher o/ 
the Montgomery (Ala.) Journal ani 
other papers, has enthusiastically cru- 
saded against the utilities, as repre- 
sented by the Alabama Power Com 
pany, an affiliate of Commonwea!|): 
and Southern. He is said to be a man 
with definite, unchangeable opinions, 
one who is either much liked or )bit- 
terly hated. 

Born in Aberdeen, Miss., in 1875, 
Thompson entered newspaper busi- 
ness there as editor of the weekly pa- 
per. Later, he obtained control o! 
other newspapers and became a di 
rector of the Associated Press. A 
delegate to three Democratic national 
conventions, he was appointed by 
President Wilson to the National Ship- 
ping Board. He served from 1920 to 
1925, and did not re-enter the national 
scene until 1933 when President Roos: 
velt named him to the Advisory Board 
on Public Works. 

ee 


Air Waves 


g In Moscow,a Radio City building 
being erected that “will be higher tha 
the Empire State, will have one audit: 
rium with a greater seating capaci!) 
than Madison Square Garden (20,00), 
as well as a theater to seat 6,000 pe 
sons, and will be topped by an image 
of Lenin about 375 feet high.” Clark 
H. Minor, the president of Internatio 
al General Electric, in reporting the 
building’s size, called it an indication 
of the “elephantiasis” from which Rus- 
sia suffers. 






















G To determine the potential effec'- 
iveness of emergency broadcasts du! 
ing a national crisis, the Federal Coin- 
munications Commission has asked t!\ 
Census Bureau to count and locale 
radio receiving sets in its next sur‘ 
Such information would be invalua 
in sending air raid warnings. 


g Dr. Peter C. Goldmark, televis 
research engineer, recently den 
strated his new synthetic reverbe! 
ing machine which gives full con 
hall tone to music over home rece'‘- 
ers. It is intended for use in broad- 
casting stations. 
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PAROLE— 


(Continued from page 3) 


called by the courts, or freed by 
other means. Last week, about 40,000 
ericans were on parole. 


. « « Dangerous Flaws 


However, although it thus affects a 
large segment of maladjusted human- 
ty and although it has a definite bear- 

on the social well-being of the 
ition as a Whole, the American parole 
stem is shot through with dangerous 
flaws. Apart from the Federal gov- 
ernment, only eight states follow 
und parole procedure; the 40 others 

« far behind.} Reasons for this in- 
clude: 

e Restrictive Laws: In many states, 
role authorities are hampered by 
atutes. In some states, for example, 
iws specifically exclude all second of- 
fenders from parole or allow almost 
every conceivable offense to act as 





deterrent to parole consideration. 
@ Bad Prison Methods: As one re- 
rt at the National Parole Conference 
expressed it, “parole cannot be suc- 
essful unless it is an integral part of 
a constructive rehabilitative program 
begun the minute a man or woman 
enters prison;” yet, most prisons are 
0 overcrowded, so short of work 
ind educational] facilities and so in- 
lequately financed that scarcely one- 
third of those who get into prison 
ne under any really helpful in- 
ences ...” 
® Unscientific Machinery: Although 
full-time, centrally-controlled parole 
ard is considered essential to good 
role administration, in only 10 of 
16 states with parole systems are 
re full-time boards. 
® Politics: Parole officials, like 
lges, should be free of political 
ssure, but in no Jess than 30 states 
le policies are subject to change 
h every new state election. 
® Insufficient Data: Although ex- 
ts agree that it is essential to have 


e eight states are New York, Massachusetts, 
Jersey, Michigan, Missouri, Wisconsin, California 

nois. Two states, Florida and Virginia, have 
role systems. 





scientific information about the pa- 
rolee before he is released, 35 states 
have been found to use wholly in- 
adequate data. Seldom is there any 
information about the prisoner’s men- 
tal and physical condition or his 
chances of getting a job. 

® Poor Supervision: Without close 
supervision of parolees, no parole sys- 
tem is worthy of the name. In five 
states, parolees merely have to submit 
written reports once a month. In nine 
states, supervision is carried on by 
unpaid, untrained volunteers. In four 
states, part-time officers supervise. In 
26 states where full-time, salaried of- 
ficers are employed, parole super- 
vision is poor because the officers have 
too many cases to handle. In one of 
these states, for cxamate, one officer 
is responsible for 2,500 parolees. 


.- + Certain Needs 
As experts at last week’s conference 
knew, the way to render the nation’s 
parole system reasonably effective is 





International 


Mental Training in Prison Serves to Make the Parole System More Effective 


to eliminate the flaws which now make 
it a limping burlesque of itself. To 
sociologists and penologists mindful of 
the theory that eight out of every ten 
prisoners can be reformed, certain 
needs seem abundantly clear. In sum- 
mary, these are: 

1) State legislatures should rule 
that all prison sentences be indetermi- 
nate (with minimum and maximum 
limits) rather than definite. This 
would make it possible to release the 
offender conditionally at a time when 
he is most likely to make good. More- 
over, there should be no laws for- 
bidding parole to those guilty of cer- 
tain types of offenses. 

2) All prisons should have a con- 
structive rehabilitative program, to 
begin the moment the inmate arrives. 
Prisons should not be overcrowded. 
They should be equipped with technical 
staffs expert enough to aid the prison- 
er physically and mentally. The pris- 
oners should have an opportunity to 
develop themselves through training. 

3) Administration of state parole sys- 
tems should be in the hands of full- 
time, adequately paid, centrally con- 
trolled boards, free from political in- 
fluences. The parolee should be se- 
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HELP STOMACH 
DIGEST FOOD 


Without Laxatives—and You'll Eat 
Everything from Soup to Nuts 


The stomach should digest two pounds of food dally. 
When you eat heavy, greasy, coarse or rich foods or 
when you are nervous, hurried or chew poorly your 
stomach often pours out too much fluid. Your food 
doesn’t digest and you have gas, heartburn, nausea, 
pain or sour stomach. You feel sick and upset all over. 

Doctors say never take a laxative for stomach pain. 
It is dangerous and foolish. It takes those little black 
tablets called Bell-ans for Indigestion to make the 
excess stomach fluid harmless, relieve distress in no 
time and put you back on your feet. Relief is so quick 
it is amazing and one 25c package proves it. Ask 
for Be Bell-ans for or Indigestion. 


"LITTLE KNOWN FACTS ABOUT _ 


ARTHRITIS 
RHEUMATISM 


Read a treatise that is informing thousands! 
A postcard brings you a FREE copy latest 
1939 edition “Arthritis and Rheumatism’’— 
sealed and —. Address the author to- 
day, H. P. Clearwater, Ph. D., 209-E St., 
Hallowell, Maine. 


FISTULA 


Anyone suffering from Fistula, Piles or Non-Malignant 
Rectal trouble is urged to write for our FREE Book, de- 
scribing the McCleary Treatment for these insidious rectal 
troubles. The McCleary Treatment has been successful in 
thousands of cases. Let us send you our reference list of 
former patients living in every State in the Union. 

The McCleary Clinic, 1782 Elms Bivd., Excelsior Springs, Mo. 
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You can make EXTRA MONEY in your spare 
time by taking care of Pathfinder’s new and re- 
newal subscription business in your community. 
No experience and no investment is necessary. 
Write today for details. 
FAtevinees, =—ss§$éWwsWWAASING TK 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


-THREE POINT. 
~ CTION Meh Dene. Q-THREE POINT-@ 


Feather weight — No Gagging — 
Natural Taste — Holds etter. 
Singers, Speakers, like theextra 
tongue room, clearer mouth. All 
forms false teeth— by mail cheap. 
Monthly payments. 60 Day Trial. 
Hed Laboratories, P-6 Hod Williams Bidg., Tampa, Fla. 


The best of reading for the whole family—man, 
woman and child—at savings up to 60%. No great- 
er bargain ever offered. You see these famous 
magazines in the best of homes. Take your pick— 
any THREE in addition to PATHFINDER for 
$2.00, or any TWO in addition to PATHFINDER 
for $1.60. Put an X before the TWO or THREE 
magazines you choose, 


—American Boy, 8 mos. 


—Motion Picture Mag. 1 yr. 
—American Fruit Grower,—Movie Mirror, 1 yr. 


2 yrs. —Open Road (Boys) 1 yr. 


o—iperions Poultry Jnl. —Parent’s Magazine, 


yrs. 
—Breeder’s Gazette, 6 mos. 

2 yrs. Gs —Poultry Tribune, 2 yrs. 
—Capper’s Farmer, 2 yrs. —Romantic Story, 1 yr. 
—Christian Herald, —Screen Book, 1 yr. 

6 mos. —Successful Farming, 
—Home Arts Needlecraft, 2 yrs. 

2 yrs. —True Confessions, 1 yr. 
—Household Mag. 2 yrs. —True Experiences, 1 yr. 
—Love & Romance,1 yr. ~True Romances, 1 yr. 
—McCall’s Mag. 1 yr. —Woman’s World, 2 yrs. 

Offer Not Good Outside the 48 States 


Clip this offer. Mail with $2.00 if you’ve check 
THREE magazines or with $1.60 if youve check 
TWO magazines. No change or substitution per- 
mitted and magazines must all go to one address, 


PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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lected on the basis of all the informa- 
tion possible about him. No one should 
be paroled unless his future environ- 
ment is likely to encourage good citi- 
zenship. A job should be waiting for 
each parolee. 


4) Parole officers should be numer- 
ous enough to make possible regular, 
personal contact with each parolee. 
No officer should be forced to super- 
vise more than 75 parolees. He should 
be able to keep a constant check on his 
charges to see that they are living up 
to the conditions of their parole. They 
should be returned to prison whenever 
they violate the conditions. 


- +» Plain Dollars and Cents 


To men like J. Edgar Hoover, the 
parole system is a “filth-encrusted 
scandal” largely because its defects 
have led to the release of dangerous 
criminals. Despite its failings, how- 
ever, it has as its friends all those who 
are aware that the 19th century shift 
from punishment to reform was salu- 
tary not only from the standpoint of 
morals but also from the standpoint of 
plain dollars and cents. 


The fact is that parole procedure, 
when properly operated, is a relative- 
ly inexpensive method of crime con- 
trol. For example, in California, 
which has one of the best parole sys- 
tems, 2,380 state prisoners were dis- 
charged without parole between 1925 
and 1935. Of these, 41.35 per cent 
were later convicted of some offense 
and put behind bars again at state ex- 
pense. In the same period, 7,448 were 
released with parole. Of these, only 
26.3 per cent were later convicted and 
put behind bars. 

Especially significant to friends of 
parole is the fact that cost of good 
parole supervision is only a fraction 
of the cost of keeping a man behind 
bars. In Massachusetts, for example, 
supervision costs the state only $50 a 
year per parolee as against $450 a year 
per prison inmate. In New York, the 
cost is about $75 per parolee as against 
$560 per inmate. 

With such evidence as this at hand, 
friends of parole argue cogently that 
the system is sound, When well-man- 
aged, it is the only prison release 
which provides for supervision of ex- 
convicts and which thus gives a meas- 
ure of protection to society. Further, 
it is the only system which helps the 
prisoner make his way in the post- 
prison world, 

But even its most ardent apologists 
are agreed that if parole is to fulfill 
its rich promise, much must be done. 
Astonishing as it may seem, only about 
$1,500,000 a year is spent on the sys- 
tem throughout the nation—a relative- 
ly minor sum when compared to the 
$60,000,000 expended annually on Fed- 
eral and state prisons. Until con- 
siderably more money is spent on it, 
until its obvious black spots are wash- 
ed away, until all states make it more 
uniformly effective, America’s parole 
procedure will remain in large part 
“an underfinanced moral _ gesture” 
making little or no headway against 
the great and costly evil of crime. 
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PASTIME and SMILES — 





Match Box Trick 


For this little trick the performer 
needs only an ordinary box of safety 
matches. Producing the box of match- 
es, he tells his audience it is an in- 
exhaustible match box, 

That done, he removes the drawer 
and empties out all the matches. Then 
both the empty drawer and cover are 
exhibited freely to show that they are 
really empty and that there are no 
secret compartments, Next, he push- 
es the drawer into the cover and hands 
the box to some one to open. To 
everybody's surprise, a match has 
found its way into the box. To prove 
that the box is really inexhaustible, 
the trick can be repeated several times. 

The secret: the performer holds a 
match between the second and third 
fingers of his right hand. In putting 
the drawer into the cover, the cover is 
taken in the left hand and the drawer 
in the right, with the thumb under- 
neath and the fingers above. This 
movement brings the concealed match 
over the empty drawer, into which it 
is an easy matter to drop the match 
unobserved as the drawer is shoved 
in place. 





Hairpin Croquet 


Here is a game the youngsters will 
enjoy on rainy days. It is also enter- 
taining for evenings around the living 
room table or as a novel party game. 
Materials needed for it are some wire 
hairpins and a number of marbles. 

The hairpins are shaped into minia- 
ture croquet wickets by bending the 
ends in flat circles so the tiny wickets 
will stand up on the table. Set these 
miniature wickets on a large table in 
the form of a croquet court. Then, 
using the marbles for croquet balls, 
try to roll them through the wickets as 
in lawn croquet. If desired, lead pen- 
cils may be used for mallets. 





Brain Teaser 


This week's problem, contributed by 
Rudolph Buice, of Clermont, Ga., is as 
follows: A and B each own a certain 
number of cattle. If B would sell A 
one of his cows, A would then have 
twice as many as B. But if A would 
sell B one of his cows, they would 
then have the same number of cattle. 
If neither will sell, how many cows 
does each man own? Answer next 
week, 

Answer to Last Week’s—The woman 
bought 20 oranges (at 4% cents each) 
and got 24 lemons (at 3% cents each). 

ete 


Smiles 
Lola—My husband proposed to me 
in a thunderstorm. 
Lulu—Thunder always 
mine out of his wits, too. 





frightens 





Young Widow—W hy is it that you hand. 
some bachelors always speak so horrihl) 
about marriage? Married men don’t. 

Bachelor Grump—Maybe it’s because »¢ 
have no one to prevent us saying just 
what we think. 





Doctor (to convalescent)—I must ad. 
mit that yours was the most extra- 
ordinary case I have ever handled. | 
never found anything like it in an 
appendix before—several small hard, 
round seeds. 

Patient—That explains it! 

Doctor—Explains what? 

Patient—Why my sweet peas haven't 
come up at all. [ must have sown 
those pills. 


Father (sternly)—See here, if you 
two quarrelers can’t agree on dividing 
that apple, I'll take it myself. 

Frankie—Yes, sir; but that’s the 
trouble. We do agree. Willie wants 
the biggest half and so do I, 

Peggy—I’m engaged to a struggling 
young lawyer. 

Pearl—Then why don’t you release 
him from his promise. 





Wanda—Why, Sally! I saw you de- 
liberately put your arms around Mik- 
hail’s neck and kiss him. 

Sally—Well, he had to have it son 
how, and he is too honest to steal and 
too proud to beg. 

Indian (after examining ham sand- 
wich purchased at city lunch counter) 
—Ugh! You slice um ham? 

Counter Clerk—Yea, Chief, I slice 
um, 


Indian—Ugh! Darn near miss | 





Interviewer—Now, Mr. Whifflebot!- 
am, did you make your fortune !) 
burning the midnight oil? 

Whiffllebotham—Not on your 
young man. I made mine by seillins 
the oil and letting the other fellow 
burn it in his car. 


Prospective Employer—Do you think 
you know enough to be useful '2 
this office? 

Miss Sharp—Know enough? W/)! 
I left my last place because the bo» 
said I knew too much, 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


A... %. re op haa you want 





v anyth 

a P Want ns Rabie? ble business at 
se ne through the mai want PaTHIN he by more 
than & million families. Tell: your ND to Ss 
eaders im the fewest possible words 

ified Rates—75 cents a word ; minimum fourteen 
= Each initial and p of figures. as well as each 
part of the name and address, will be counted as words. 
ADDRESS nearest advertising office as listed on page two. 








ANTIQUES 





H TO BUY old fashioned coblers bench. Send 
ture and price. Jay E. Markle, 318 W. Superior 
Juluth, Minn. 

COMPOSERS 


an DNGS & POEMS how to protect them, valuable 
yy formation one dollar. Composer, Seely, Wyo. 





ONGWRITERS—VERSE OR MUSIC. Brilliant Op- 
tunity. Write immediately. Van Buren, B124, 
Haven, Kentucky. 


DIESEL TRAINING 


7 LOW COST PAYMENT PLAN For Diesel Train- 
in Northwest. Rush Name to Adcox Trade 


ol Dept. P, Portland, Oregon. 


INSTRUCTION 


LIFY NOW for Government examinations. $105- 
5 month. Particulars and list positions free. 
.nklin Institute, Dept. L13, Rochester, N. Y. 

BOC \/KKEEPING—Modern, low-cost instruction. Many 
while learning. Standard Research, Box 1133, 
gham, Alabama. 

you hand. MINERAL WATER CRYSTALS 

> horribls \KERWELL MINERAL WATER CRYSTALS Guar- 

M , eed Quick Relief—For aches, pains, and slug- 

pn ft. hness caused by excess acid and constipation. A 

on size box, postpaid, $1.00. Baker Hotel Min- 
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eCaUSE WC ater Company, Mineral Wells, Texas, 
yIng just MONEY MAKING OPPORTUNITIES 
IG MAIL, PROPOSITIONS, , catalogs, samples, “from 
F pe. Your name in our directory 25c (coin). 
must jerald, 43, Chaussee Antin, Paris, France. 
ad _____ PATENT ATTORNEYS _ é 
st extra INVENTORS—Write for new Pree book, ‘‘Patent Guide 
idled. | for the Inventor,”” and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ form. 
‘ harge for preliminary information. Clarence A. 
it in a O’Brien and Hyman Berman, Registered Patent At- 


i} , eys, 698-E Adams Building, Washington, D. C. 
. ard, VENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. Patented or un- 
patented. Write Adam Fisher Company, 168 En- 
ght, St. Louis, Mo. 
______- PERSONAL 


NEED ADVICE WITH YOUR PROBLEMS? Personal, 
business, child, school, etc. Expert private consult- 





s haven't a Write today. Confidential. Small fee. Hunter 
ve sown D. Willard, Box 1409, Washington, D. C. “a 
YOUNG PEOPLE: Write us your problems. We can 
help you. Confidential. Free. Send stamped ad- 
essed envelope to Alfred and Alice Ernest, Box 273, 
‘if vou Morro Bay, California. 


Chal PHOTO FINISHING . 
dividing [HE PHOTO MILL, IMMEDIATE SERVICE! Roll 
developed, printed, and choice of two enlargements, 
tinted enlargement, or eight reprints, 25c coin. 
at’s the Re ints 2a The Photo Mill, Box 629-H, Minne- 
; ‘ polis, nn. Rnd : ‘ 
le Wallis AT LAST! ALL YOUR SNAPSHOTS In Natural 
Colors. Roll developed, 8 Natural Color Prints 
25c. Reprints, 3c. Amazingly beautiful. Natural 

r Photo, Janesville, Wisconsin. 


—— OLL DEVELOPED. Fight Guaranteed Prints, Two 
rugsiliis Beautiful Professional Enlargements 25c. Very 
~ service, Expert workmanship. Perfect Film 
‘e, LaCrosse, Wis. _ 
MPT SERVICE—Quality y work; “2 beautiful double- 
ght gloss enlargements, 8 guaranteed neverfade 
each roll 25c. Excel Photos, Dubuque, Iowa. 
L—8 PRINTS 2—5x7—25cts. Will pay $2.00 for 
gative we select. K. Lenhart, 309 FE. Lincoln 
Coatesville, Pa.+ 
DEVELOPED, 8&8 prints, painted enlargement— 
Reprints, 3c. Fast service. Janesville Film, 
Janesville, Wisconsin. _ ; -* : 
OLL DEVELOPED, 2 prints each negative 25c. En- 
cee, Cee. Artcraft, Box 1822-T, Wash- 
1 D. a 
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it so 


teal and 
DEVELOPED, 2 prints each negative 25c. En- 
ement coupon. Willards, Box 3535-T, Cleve- 
Ohio. 


m sand- PRINTS with roll 25c. 
rites Ogden, Utah. 


-ount 


“16 reprints 25c; Rex Photo, 





SALESMEN WANTED 


MEN AND WOMEN to represent Pathfinder, 
. : - or full time. If experienced so state. Address: 
I s der, Washington, D. C. 


SONG POEMS WANTED 
NAL POEMS, “SONGS Wanted for publication, 





ISS a Westmore Music Corporation, Dept. 36E, 
und, Ore. 

“ ‘WRITERS: Send your poem today for imme- 

ffleb 7. te consideration. Richard Brothers, 14 Woods 


ig, Chicago. 
USED CLOTHING FOR SALE 


MONEY on used clothing, hats and shoes. 
ur | Suits $4.00, Dresses 25c, Children’s coats, 35c. 

bargains. Free Catalog. Mammoth, 412-EB 
St., New York. 
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Subscribers: Any Change in Your Address 


© reported DIRECT to os THREE WEEKS BEFORE IT 
TAKE EFFECT and not through your postmaster, other 
ers or agencies. The slightest delay in changing cor- 
« addresses is sure to result in loss of copies of Patn- 
The Post Office Department will no longer permit the 
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HOUSEHOLD 
Chicken Puff 


An attractive and tasty way to serve 
left-over chicken is to make chicken 
puff. Here is the recipe: 

e Ingredients—two cups chicken 
gravy; one and a half cups flour; one 
cup cooked chicken, diced; one cup 
milk; one-fourth cup raw carrot, grat- 
ed; two egg yolks, well. beaten; two 
egg whites, stiffly whipped; two table- 
spoons fat; two tablespoons baking 
powder; two teaspoons onion juice, 
and one-half teaspoon salt. 

@ Directions—Sift the dry ingredi- 
ents together and add the beaten egg 
yolk and milk. Then add the chicken, 
carrot and fat and mix thoroughly. 
Next fold in the stiffly whipped egg 
whites and pour mixture into greased 
casserole. Bake in hot oven for 25 
minutes and serve hot with chicken 
gravy. 








Egg Omelet 


For the cook who has difficulty get- 
ting an omelet to stand up long enough 
to reach the table, here is an almost 
“never-fail” recipe: Whip six egg 
whites until stiff and beat the yolks 
until lemon colored. Then add six 
tablespoons water or one cup medium 
white sauce (one cup scalded milk 
may be substituted), and three-fourths 
teaspoon salt to the yolks. Next fold 
the yolk mixture into the whipped 
whites. 

Heat a large frying pan just hot 
enough to melt the butter used in 
greasing the pan, turn in the egg mix- 
ture and cook slowly on top of the 
stove for 12 minutes. When the ome- 
let is well puffed, nearly doubled in 
size, place in a moderate oven and 
bake until firm to the touch. Beware 
of over-cooking, however. While ome- 
lets that fail to stand up usually have 
not been cooked long enough, over- 
cooking will cause them to shrink. 


Week's Hints 7 


@ Good way to warn the cook when 
the double boiler boils dry is to place 
a glass jar lid in the water container. 
This will rattle when more water is 
needed. 





q@ Keep mirrors out of the sun to 
avoid spots and other blemishes. 


@ To wash very fine lace place it in 
a glass jar filled with warm soapsuds 
and shake for a few minutes. 


@ Heavy streaks at the bottom of 
cakes are sometimes due to too slow 
an oven. 

@ Wet shoes should be dried slow- 
ly to prevent cracking, 


q@ A small paint brush is just the 
thing to clean crumbs from electric 
toasters. 


@ Fat used in making pastry should 
be handled as little as possible. 








| AN IMPORTANT | 


Pr essege | 


Jo MEN § 


Lebel, 
FACTS 


Don’t delay another day! 
Send for this new FREE lugs 
trated booklet explaining in 
detail latest facts and treat- 
ment for ‘Men Past 40°’, 
Mailed in plain envelope ! 
Absolutely no obligation ! 

Do it today ! 


Mitford Sanitarium, Dept. F, Milford, Kansas 

Please send me your Free Illustrated Book of Facts 
Name __ 
Address _ 


Cite 








SKIN TROUBLE 


If you have a skin trouble that 
C). itches or arene. (2) oozes or 


FREE TRIAL &,"itenee"ss ‘oun G3 aero 


let us send you ° FREE TEST of the one thing 
found best by our Medical Advisor, Dr. Cannaday, 
who has specialized on Eczema alone, for over 
35 years, treating thousands. It is by far the 
best he has found for the above conditions, and is 
usually mild, clean and ea. no more visi- 
ble than water. You, too, may find your “first 
real night’s rest.” Write today, a postal wil) 
do. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

DR. J. E. CANNADAY CO., $41 Park Square, 

Sedalia. Mo. 


WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE— 


Without Calomel— And You'll Jump Out 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 


The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not flowing 
freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just decays in 
the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach. You get 
constipated. Your whole system is poisoned and 
you feel sour, sunk and the world looks punk. 

A mere bowel movement doesn’t get at the cause. 
It takes those good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills 
to get these two pounds of bile flowing freely and 
make you feel “up and up.” Harmless, gentle, yet 
amazing in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter’s 
Little Liver Pills by name. 25c at all drug stores. 
Stubbornly refuse anything else. © 1936. c.P. inc. 


Save Your Feet 


WO ousands relieved from pain walk 


ASX SS reely with HEEFNER 
: ARCH SUPPORTS 
Write for “FOOT 


















- Helps your feet. 
HEEFNER ARCH SUPPORT CO. "Si Lewis Bldg, Salem, em, Virginia 


ae TEETH 


| Ae my me Ll Beontal Plates 
Qwn Laboratory! 
AS. Low AS $6.75 


Shoold fit perfectly. Workman- 
ship and Guaranteed. 


Teeth made from your personal impression, 
ei 1$ look beautiful. Wear plates 60 days if not de- 











lighted with fit and your improved ved cppearence 
the trial costs nothing. Money Back guarantee. 


SEND NO MONEY [282 Dostcard for FREE 
catalog of LOW chic 3. ae it o ft right now! 
SUPERVISE nTIsT 


FERRIS - GRIGSBY ‘DENTAL LAB., INC. 
Dept. 343, 6217 S. HALSTED ST.CHICAGO, ILL. 


DON’T SUFFER 
NEEDLESSLY. Try this 
Wonderful Treatment 
for pile suffering FREE! If you are troubled 
with itching, bleeding or protruding piles, 


write for a FREE sample of Page’s Combination 
Pile Treatmentand you may bless the day you read 
this. Write today to the E, R. PAGE COMPANY, 
Dept. 300-014, Marshall, Michigan. 


Watch Your Address Label 
Send Your Renewal Promptly 
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FcASUREAPLENTY 


IN PIPES AND PAPERS BOTH! 


i Just Read What They’re Saying About This Milder, 









































































ey t af ° o 
6. ay Cooler, Richer-Tasting Tobacco 
‘4 F 
” 
Be a 
} Ca 
Fp an “It takes mighty good And L. L. Lewis (left) 
. “a pe THEY TAKE THE tobacco to give such MY PIPE STAYS continues :“P.A. tastes 
es ° BITE OUT OF a full-bodied smoking,” | | &sSF AND STAYS grand, smells grand.” 
ee cor —" “% Walter C. Dresbach gg ORIER ene Prince Albert draws 
td ie (left) goes on to say ae oe . easier, burns longer, 
dh about Prince Albert. PACKS RIGHT’ smokes cooler—it’s 
> And right he is! Every \ DRAWS RIGHT “crimp cut.” Fill your 
: nut-brown particle of ? pipes with this prince- 
¥ P.A. is extra-choice to- ly tobacco and fill your 
bacco, “no-bite” treat- * smoking days with real 
ed for mellow smooth- - pleasure. There’s no 
\ ness and mildness that other tobacco like 
‘i is a joy on the tongue. Prince Albert! | 
> 4 4 - 
Baas | 
aL 
i 
: bet 
#, a : 4 
¥ rt ~ —_ = oe - x > }? ’ 7 
Raa su ITS A PUSHOVER When William B. Hen- waa =: T «. J. Baxter (left) votes 
: ; | TO SPIN UP derson (left) poursP.A. SAVE YOUR Prince Albert thrifty 
MAKIN'S’ SMOKES in his papers, he knows TONGUE! 


FAST AND NEAT AM PA. MAKIN'S’ “‘makin’s” fan too. And 


smoking for every 
it’s just a matter of sec- 





Sy rs onds before he'll be en- SMOKES ARE why not! There’s 
joying a plump, easy- AND S&AOOTM around 70 guaranteed 







, happy “makin’s” ciga- 
rettes in every big red 
tin of P. A. Prince 








drawing “makin’s’ 
smoke. Prince Albert 
handles easier, no 





ae 


* 
> - oie 
> ae 


bunching or spilling. Albert is grand smok- 
For the same joy-roll- ing —richer-tasting, 
or Ng > > : 4 eaten 
in’ get P. A, in your # mellower, with swell 


aroma. Just try P. A.! 





=. 
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papers too. 


id 





Copyright, 1969, K.J. Reynolds Tebacce Compass 
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H STILL OPEN! THESE “SHOW ME” TRIAL OFFERS | 


REAL JOY SMOKING 
AND PLENTY OF IT! 


50 pipefuls of 70 fine roll- 


fragrant tobacco in your-own cigarettes 
every pocket tin of in every pocket tin 


To Pipe - Smokers To “Makin’s” Smokers 
@ Give Prince Albert's fa- 
mous “no-risk” offer a 

reading now. Then slip 
~ this handy coupon in 
your pocket as areminder 











Clip this coupon as your 
reminder that you can 
try Prince Albert in your 
papers without risking a 
cent: 


Prince Albert of Prince Albert 


LBERT / 





to get P.A. on the money- 
back guarantee: 


Smoke 20 fragrant pipe- 
fuls of Prince Albert. If 
you don’t find it the mel- 
lowest, tastiest pipe to- - 
bacco you ever smoked, 
return the pocket tin with 
the rest of the tobacco in 
it to us at any time within 
a month from this date, 
and we will refund full 
purchase price, plus post- 
age. (Signed) R. J. 
Reynolds Tobacco Co., 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Lee om om oe oe es 


Roll yourself 30 swell 
cigarettes from Prince 
Albert. If you don’t find 
them the finest, tastiest 
roll-your-own cigarettes 
you ever smoked, return 
the pocket tin with the 
rest of the tobacco in it 
to us at any time within 
a month from this date. 
and we will refund ful! 
purchase price, plus post- 
age. (Signed) R. 
Reynolds Tobacco Com- 
pany, Winston - Salem, 
North Carolina 


al 








